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Georgia  Military  Institute, 

The  West  Point  of  Georgia:  1851-1864 

By  Lynwood  M.  Holland* 

Georgia  Military  institute  was  for  several  years  before 
the  Civil  War  the  West  Point  or  Citadel  of  Georgia.  The 
role  of  its  alumni  in  the  Confederate  cause  has  never  been  fully 
studied  or  appreciated.  Incorporated  as  a  college  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  in  its  1851-52  session,  the  Institute  was 
closed  in  June,  1864.  One  historian  has  stated,  “No  one  can  ever 
estimate  the  contribution  made  by  the  Georgia  Military  Institute 
to  the  Confederate  army.  .  .  .  The  brief  life  of  the  Institute  .  .  . 
is  unique  in  the  annals  and  affections  of  the  state.  There  will 
never  be  anything  like  it  again  in  the  State  of  Georgia.”^ 

The  Institute  was  incorporated  December  8,  1851,  with  the 
following  eleven  stockholders,  who  were  called  trustees;  David 
Irwin,  Andrew  J.  Mansell,  William  P.  Young,  John  H.  Glover, 
Martin  G.  Slaughter,  David  Dobbs,  William  Harris,  John  Jones, 
James  Brannon,  Charles  J.  McDonald,  and  Mordecai  Myers;*  all 
of  the  members  were  residents  of  Marietta.  The  trustees  selected 
on  Powder  Springs  Street  a  site  for  the  school  which  was  ap¬ 
proximately  a  mile  from  the  town  square. 

The  legislature  on  January  21,  1852,  provided  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  government  of  the  school  by  a  six-member  board  of 
visitors  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  was  designated  the  ex- 
officio  president.  These  two  together  not  only  made  and  declared 
“the  proper  rules  and  regulations”  but  also  inspected  the  public 
arms  and  other  property  of  the  Institute.  The  legislature  further 
provided  that  a  “minute  and  full  report”  should  be  made  to  the 
governor,  “to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  regular  session.” 

*Profe88or  of  Political  Science,  Emory  Unlveralty,  Atlanta,  Oeorgla. 

1.  Sarah  Blackwell  Gober  Temple,  The  Fint  Hundred  Years,  A  Short 
History  of  Cobb  County  in  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1935),  197. 

i.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  The  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1851-’t 
(Macon,  1852),  298-99. 
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The  board  of  visitors  were  empowered  to  admit  as  state  cadets 
not  more  than  ten  young  men  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-five.  Their  selection  was  based  upon  “undoubted  evidence 
of  fair  moral  character,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  from  each 
congressional  district  and  two  from  the  state  at  large.”  No  young 
man  was  supposed  to  be  recommended  for  an  appointment  for 
state  cadet  who  was  not  industrious  and  who  lacked  energy  and 
determination  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  which  the  appoint¬ 
ment  conferred  upon  him.  The  cadets  were  selected  from  each 
county  in  the  congressional  district  until  all  counties  had  sent 
one.  The  primary  condition  for  selection  was  the  inability  to  pay 
the  tuition.  In  return  for  his  selection,  the  cadet  was  required 
to  sign  a  written  pledge  of  honor  that  he  would  teach  at  least 
two  years  after  graduating.  Only  the  board  of  visitors  with  the 
governor  concurring  could  “for  sufficient  reasons”  excuse  a  cadet 
from  the  pledge.  The  state  appropriated  $2,000  annually  for  the 
support  and  education  of  these  cadets.  Any  student  able  to  defray 
his  expenses  was  listed  as  a  “pay  student”  and  was  not  eligible 
for  selection  by  the  board  of  visitors.* 

The  Institute  opened  July  i,  1851,  under  G)lonel  Amoldus  V. 
Brumby,  a  West  Point  graduate,  as  superintendent,  with  seven 
cadets  enrolled  and  a  staff  of  three  instructors.  From  the  very 
first  the  Institute  prospered.  By  January  1853  there  were  180 
cadets  and  five  instructors.  The  facilities  of  the  Institute  con¬ 
sisted  of  approximately  no  acres  on  which  was  erected  by  1854 
a  two-story  building,  which  was  forty  by  sixty  feet  and  had 
eight  classrooms.  In  addition  there  were  fourteen  one-story  bar¬ 
racks  buildings  which  contained  two  rooms  each  eighteen  feet 
square,  a  steward’s  house  of  six  rooms,  to  which  was  built  a  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  and  a  gun  house  eighteen  by  thirty  feet.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  buildings  was  approximately  $12,000.^ 

The  legislature  in  the  act  of  corporation  directed  the  governor 
to  make  a  requisition  under  an  Act  of  G)ngress  of  1805  for  the 
United  States  government  to  furnish  the  Institute  with  1 20  stands 


3.  Acts  of  Georgia,  1851S2,  pp.  6-7 

4.  Temple,  Cohb  County,  184. 
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of  short  muskets  with  accoutrements,  eighteen  small  swords  and 
a  battery  of  four  six-pounder  field  pieces.  Until  these  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Institute  in  1852,  muskets  were  supplied  from  the 
state  arsenal  at  Milledgeville.  The  catalogue  in  1853  announced 
that  the  Institute  had  received  120  cadet  muskets,  24  wipes  and 
12  ball  screws,  120  bayonets  and  bayonet  scabbards,  18  swords 
and  four  brass  six-pounders,  with  carriages,  ammunition  chests, 
implements  and  equipment— all  “are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
used  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.”*  Later  three 
volunteer  corps  of  Savannah— the  Chatham  Artillery,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Blues,  and  the  Savannah  Guards— presented  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  twenty-three  tents.® 

The  official  head  of  the  government  of  Georgia  Military  In¬ 
stitute  was  the  superintendent.  He  had  the  authority  to  direct  the 
studies,  field  exercises  and  all  other  academic  duties.  He  with  the 
surgeon  and  the  professors  and  teachers  constituted  the  academic 
board  of  the  Institute,  and  its  chief  functions  were  to  select  the 
text  books  and  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  In  addition  the  academic  board  examined  cadets,  decided 
on  their  merits,  and  granted  diplomas  to  those  who  completed 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  superintendent  was  authorized  to 
appoint  as  many  cadets  to  act  as  assistant  professors  as  were 
needed.  Such  an  appointment  was  to  be  considered  an  honorable 
distinction.  The  professors,  teachers,  and  cadets  were  exempt 
from  militia,  road  and  jury  duty  as  long  as  they  were  members 
of  the  Institute.’ 

The  school  year  at  Georgia  Military  Institute  was  divided  into 
two  sessions  of  five  months  each.  The  first  session  began  on  the 
second  Monday  in  June  and  ended  on  the  first  Friday  in  No¬ 
vember;  the  second  session  began  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January  and  ended  on  the  second  Monday  in  June.  Vacation 


5.  Regulations  of  the  Georgia  Military  Institute,  Marietta,  Georgia, 
January  1853—  A  pamphlet  printed  in  1853.  (All  regulations  described  are 
taken  from  this  catalogue  unless  otherwise  footnoted). 

6.  Official  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Cadets  of  the  Georgia  Military 
Institute.  A  pamphlet  printed  in  1858. 

7.  Acts  of  Georgia,  1851-52,  p.  299. 
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was  from  the  first  Friday  in  November  to  the  second  Monday 
in  January."  The  annual  commencement  was  on  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  preceding  July  20. 

Cadets  were  usually  admitted  only  at  the  commencement  of 
the  academic  year,  the  beginning  of  the  first  session.  The  excep¬ 
tion  for  admission  was  in  case  of  illness  and  the  cadet  on  examina¬ 
tion  was  found  qualified  to  go  ahead  with  his  studies.  Every  cadet 
before  being  admitted  to  the  fourth  class  was  required  to  take  an 
examination  administered  by  the  academic  board.  To  be  admitted 
to  the  fourth  class  an  applicant  had  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
well;  and  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  four  grand  rules  of  arithmetic;  reduction,  simple  and 
compound  proportion,  and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Similarly 
to  be  admitted  to  the  third  class  a  cadet  had  to  stand  a  thorough 
examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  fourth  class.  No  cadet  was 
allowed  to  enter  a  higher  class  than  the  second  for  which  he  had 
to  pass  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  fourth  and  third 
classes. 

The  Institute  had  physical  requirements  for  each  student.  No 
cadet  was  admitted  who  was  less  than  four  feet  eight  inches  tall 
and  no  one  with  a  deformity  or  affliction  with  any  disease  or 
infirmity  which  would  render  him  unfit  for  military  duty  was 
admitted. 

There  were  rigid  regulations  as  to  the  clothes  a  cadet  was  re¬ 
quired  to  bring,  and  a  cadet  could  never  wear  any  articles  of  dress 
except  those  prescribed.  He  had  to  have  two  pairs  of  high 
quartered  shoes,  two  pairs  of  white  Berlin  gloves,  seven  shirts, 
four  pairs  of  drawers,  seven  pairs  of  yam  or  worsted  socks,  seven 
pairs  of  cotton  socks,  four  pocket  handkerchiefs,  six  towels,  one 
each  of  cloth  bag,  clothes  brush,  leather  trunk,  hair  brush,  tooth 
brush,  comb,  mattress  (single  width),  and  mattress  cover  and  bed 
strap,  two  pillow  cases,  two  pairs  of  sheets  for  a  single  bed,  two 
pairs  of  blankets  for  a  single  bed,  six  pairs  of  white  pantaloons, 
one  pair  of  shoes  brushes,  and  one  iron  bedstead. 

8.  In  1858  the  first  session  began  on  July  20  and  ended  on  December 
16.  The  second  session  began  February  20  and  ended  on  July  19.  Vacation 
was  from  December  20  to  February  20.  See  Official  Regitter,  21. 
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A  board  of  inspectors  consisting  of  three  officers  and  two  cadet 
officers  examined  the  clothing,  and  all  other  articles  of  every 
description  which  the  cadets  were  allowed  to  purchase.  They  also 
examined  the  price  at  which  each  article  was  sold,  and  compared 
the  selling  price  with  the  original  invoice  price  in  order  that  the 
commissary  price,  not  to  be  above  the  per  cent  allowed  by  the 
contract  with  the  trustees. 

Each  cadet  was  required  to  unite  with  his  roommate  in  the 
purchase  for  their  common  use:  one  pine  table,  one  looking  glass^ 
a  foottub,  wash  pan,  bucket,  dipper,  and  a  broom.  No  cadet 
could  sell  or  dispose  of  without  permission  his  clothes,  books, 
or  any  other  article  which  was  purchased  for  his  use. 

To  be  sure  that  a  cadet  had  money  to  buy  the  listed  articles 
or  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  he  had  to  deposit  semi-annually 
with  the  superintendent  a  sufficient  amount  of  money.  No  cadet 
could  contract  any  debt  without  permission  of  the  superintendent, 
nor  could  he  be  furnished  any  article  by  a  tailor  or  storekeeper 
without  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  To  assist  the  cadet 
in  keeping  a  record,  he  was  required  to  keep  a  small  account  book 
in  which  every  article  was  charged.  The  superintendent  had  the 
power  to  examine  any  cadet’s  account  book  at  any  time.  No  cadet 
was  allowed  to  contract  any  debts  in  Marietta,  nor  to  be  furnished 
with  any  article  whatsoever  by  the  commissary  without  written 
permission  from  the  superintendent.  If  any  cadet  contracted  a 
debt  without  the  written  approval  of  the  superintendent  or  if  the 
cadet’s  parents  or  guardian  paid  any  debt  contracted  while  the 
former  was  in  the  Institute,  the  cadet  was  subject  to  dismissal. 

Cadets  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  designated  by 
“badges.”  The  superintendent  appointed  the  officers,  and  he  se¬ 
lected  them  from  the  cadets  who  were  “most  active  and  soldier 
like  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  most  exemplary  in 
their  general  deportment.”  Usually  the  officers  were  taken  from 
the  first  class  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  from  the  second 
class. 

An  annual  examination  of  all  classes  was  required  before  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  be  advanced,  and  the  examination  was  given  ir.  July 
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of  each  year.  The  academic  board  in  the  presence  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  the  board  of  visitors  and  any  other  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  gentlemen  who  were  invited  did  the  examining.  Any  cadet 
found  deficient  was  not  allowed  to  advance  to  the  next  higher 
class.  If  the  academic  board  thought  the  deficiency  was  due  to 
“incapacity  or  habitual  want  of  application”  or  thought  a  cadet’s 
conduct  to  be  grossly  or  generally  immoral  or  improper,  the  cadet 
could  be  discharged. 

After  each  general  examination  the  academic  board  was  re¬ 
quired  to  select  and  send  to  the  governor,  a  list  of  at  least  five 
cadets  from  each  class  who  most  distinguished  themselves  on 
examination.  No  list  was  made  at  the  semi-annual  examination 
which  was  held  by  the  academic  board  in  the  presence  of  the 
board  of  trustees  on  Monday  before  the  first  Friday  in  November. 

Demerits  were  given  to  the  cadet  for  misconduct  which  was 
arranged  in  seven  grades,  each  of  which  comprised  those  of  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  criminality.  Offenses  of  the  first  class  (dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders)  carried  ten,  the  greatest  number  of  demerits, 
while  the  second  (gross  neglect  of  duty),  third  (visiting  in  study 
hours),  fourth  (absent  from  drill),  fifth  (absent  from  roll  call), 
sixth  (room  out  of  order)  and  seventh  (late  at  roll  call)  grades, 
carried  eight,  five,  four,  three,  two  and  one  demerits  respectively. 
A  conduct  roll  was  compiled  from  a  “register”  of  delinquencies  for 
the  whole  academic  year,  and  was  posted.  When  a  student  re¬ 
ceived  in  one  year  more  than  200  demerits,  he  was  declared  de¬ 
ficient  in  conduct  and  v/as  dismissed. 

Discipline  at  the  Institute  was  under  the  military  control  of  the 
commandant  of  cadets.  Punishments  were  divided  into  three 
classes:  rst.  Privation  of  recreation,  etc.,  extra  tours  of  duty, 
reprimand.  2d.  Arrest  or  confinement  in  his  room  or  tent.  3d. 
Dismission,  with  the  privilege  of  resigning;  public  dismissal. 

The  superintendent  was  authorized  to  punish  the  first  and 
second  classes,  but  the  third  class  was  punished  only  after  trial 
by  a  court  martial.  Strict  regulations  for  the  procedure  of  court 
martial  were  prescribed,  and  a  cadet  sentenced  by  it  had  a  final 
appeal  to  the  board  of  trustees.  A  cadet  could  be  dismissed  for 
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disobeying  a  command  of  the  superintendent,  staff,  or  a  superior 
officer  or  behaving  in  “a  refrontary  or  disrespectful  manner”  to 
the  constituted  authorities.  He  also  could  be  dismissed  for  possess¬ 
ing  or  drinking  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  or  entering  any  place 
where  these  were  sold,  and  bringing,  playing,  or  having  any  game 
of  chance. 

No  cadet  could  use  tobacco,  cook  or  prepare  food  in  his  room, 
or  keep  a  waiter,  horse  or  dog  while  at  the  Institute.  On  the  Sab¬ 
bath  the  superintendent  assigned  duties  appropriate  for  the  day 
which  included  attendance  upon  divine  service.  Any  cadet  who 
behaved  indecently  or  irreverently  while  attending  church  services 
or  profaned  the  Sabbath  could  be  dismissed  “or  otherwise  less 
severely  punished.” 

The  use  of  profanity  or  any  vulgar  or  indecorous  language  was 
forbidden.  All  cadets  were  required  not  only  to  abstain  from 
all  vicious,  immoral,  or  irregular  conduct,  but  were  “enjoined  on 
every  occasion  to  conduct  themselves  with  the  decorum  and 
propriety  of  gentlemen.”  No  dueling  was  allowed,  and  defaming, 
striking,  beating,  or  maltreating  another  cadet  was  cause  for  dis¬ 
missal.  All  forms  of  redress  were  supposed  to  be  handled  by  the 
superintendent. 

No  cadet  was  allowed  to  apply  for  or  receive  money  or  any 
other  supplies  from  his  parents  or  any  other  person  without  per¬ 
mission  from  the  superintendent.  Students  soon  learned  to  circum¬ 
vent  this  rule  by  leaving  the  box  from  home  with  the  sergeants 
with  whom  they  divided.  In  all  details  of  military  duty  at  the 
Institute  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Army  were 
followed. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  never  granted  to  cadets  for  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours,  except  upon  the  written  application  of  their 
parents  or  guardians  addressed  to  the  superintendent.  During  sum¬ 
mer  encampment  no  leave  of  absence  was  granted  for  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours  except  where  applications  stated  that  there 
was  an  actual  necessity  and  specified  it  in  detail. 

The  cadets  were  organized  into  companies,  and  the  officers  were 
appointed  by  the  superintendent.  Drill  was  required  every  day 
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with  a  dress  parade  every  evening  when  the  weather  permitted. 
Every  Saturday  morning  there  was  an  inspection  of  the  cadet 
corps  unless  the  weather  prohibited,  and  there  were  weekly  in¬ 
spections  of  quarters  by  the  commandant  of  cadets. 

The  first  duty  of  a  cadet  upon  rising  in  the  morning  was  to 
police  his  quarters— roll  up  his  mattress  with  his  bed  clothes  neatly 
folded  in  it,  and  then  “strop”  his  mattress.  All  extra  clothing  had 
to  be  correctly  hung  in  his  closet  or  placed  in  his  clothes  bag; 
and  he  had  to  clean  his  candle  sticks.  No  cadet  was  permitted  to 
keep  any  extra  furniture  or  any  novel,  pamphlet  or  books  not 
related  to  his  studies.  In  addition  a  cadet  was  prohibited  from  play¬ 
ing  on  a  musical  instrument  during  study  hours  and  Sunday  and 
from  playing  any  game,  as  chess,  backgammon,  etc.  Study  periods 
and  rules  against  visiting  or  keeping  lights  after  taps  were  enforced. 

Efforts  were  made  to  prevent  cadets  from  banding  together. 
All  combinations  were  strictly  prohibited  and  no  society  could 
be  organized  or  assembly  held  by  the  cadets  without  a  special 
license  from  the  superintendent. 

Students  marched  to  and  from  classes  and  “silence  and  soldier¬ 
like  deportment”  was  expected  of  each  cadet.  There  were  few 
legal  excuses  for  absence  from  recitations,  and  to  present  a  false 
excuse  meant  immediate  dismissal.  No  cadet  could  leave  the  class¬ 
room  without  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  who  was  held 
responsible  for  the  decorum  of  his  classes. 

A  synopsis  of  the  course  of  studies  and  military  exercises  at 
the  Georgia  Military  Institute  shows  that  a  student  was  given  a 
rather  comprehensive  training: 

Founh  Qass:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  French, 
grammar,  literature  and  geography. 

Third  Qass:  Descriptive  geonietrv,  spherical  projections,  survey¬ 

ing,  analytical  geometry,  French,  drawing  (human 
figures  and  topography),  grammar  and  literature. 

Second  Qass:  Calculus,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  (which 
included  mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and 
optics  and  astronomy),  chemistry,  and  drawing 
(landscape  and  linear). 
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First  Class:  Engineering  and  architecture,  minerology  and 

geology,  evidence  of  Christianity,  rhetoric,  moral  and 
mental  science,  and  infantry  and  artillery  tactics. 

The  tuition  required  of  each  cadet  before  admission  was  $ioo 
for  tuition,  board,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  field  music  and  all  other 
contingent  expenses,  for  one  session  of  five  months,  and  for  each 
succeeding  session,  $ioo  in  advance.  In  addition  each  cadet  had 
to  pay  annually  in  advance  a  medical  fee  of  $5.00  to  the  surgeon 
of  the  Institute  and  deposit  semi-annually  with  the  superintendent 
a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  the  articles  of  clothing  and  room 
furniture  required  of  each  cadet,  “and  to  cover  all  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  for  one  session.”  Later  tuition  for  resident  cadets  increased 
and  the  tuition  and  board  for  five  months  was  $i  12.50.  The  medi¬ 
cal  fee  still  remained  at  $5.00.  The  tuition  was  increased  to  $350 
per  session  in  1 864.* 

There  were  rigid  regulations  on  the  use  of  the  library  which 
was  supervised  by  a  member  of  the  faculty.  No  officer  could 
have  in  his  possession  at  one  time  more  than  four  library  books, 
and  no  cadet  could  have  more  than  one  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  superintendent. 

All  was  not  work  at  the  Institute,  for  the  letters  of  cadets  re¬ 
veal  there  were,  except  for  examination  week,  “hops”  or  dances 
every  two  weeks.  Certain  cadets  were  annually  elected  directors, 
and  they  planned  and  supervised  the  dances  and  extended  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  young  lady  guests  of  Marietta. 

Another  form  of  social  activity  was  the  “sings”  which  were 
held  during  the  year.  The  cadets  would  serenade  the  young 
ladies  of  the  town,  and  in  turn  with  the  superintendent’s  permis¬ 
sion  were  invited  to  dinners  and  parties  at  the  homes  of  the  most 
prominent  families  of  Marietta. 

In  addition  there  were  two  literary  societies  organized  by  the 
cadets  “for  the  improvement  in  contemporaneous  speaking,  com¬ 
position,  and  elocution.”  Each  society  had  a  commodious  and 


9.  Letter  of  David  Irwin  to  Governor  Joseph  Ei.  Brown,  February  25, 
1864,  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Rhodes  Memorial 
Building,  Atlanta. 
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neatly  furnished  hall  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  weekly 
on  Friday  evenings.^® 

Prior  to  i860  the  cadets  were  taken  several  times  on  trips  to 
Milledgeville  where  they  paraded  before  the  governor  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  interest  of  the  superintendent 
trying  to  get  an  appropriation.  After  the  parade  the  cadets  were 
royally  entertained  by  the  people  of  Milledgeville.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  just  before  the  War,  certain  selected  cadets  went  to  Savan¬ 
nah  to  parade  before  a  special  legislative  committee  because  the 
superintendent  was  trying  to  get  financial  support. 

The  main  social  life  of  the  cadets  came  during  the  commence¬ 
ment  week  in  June.  After  examinations  there  were  dances  every 
night.  Since  there  were  many  parents  and  other  visitors  attending 
the  commencement  the  social  life  reached  its  peak  with  quadrilles, 
polka  and  minuets. 

At  the  close  of  the  annual  examination  the  cadets  had  training 
at  camp  which  was  held  on  the  campus  away  from  the  regular 
buildings.  Instead  of  living  in  the  barracks,  the  cadets  lived  in 
tents  and  received  training  exclusively  military.  The  encampment 
was  never  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  four  weeks.  When  cavalry 
training  was  added  to  the  curriculum  in  1856,  much  of  the  en¬ 
campment  training  was  devoted  to  cavalry  tactics. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  Institute  from 
the  very  first  was  the  corps  of  staff  who  were  employed.  Colonel 
Brumby  had  received  his  training  at  West  Point  and  he  had  the 
ability  to  get  his  program  adopted.  He  resigned  in  1859  and  in 
his  place  Major  W.  F.  Capers  was  elected  superintendent.”  The 
latter  remained  superintendent  until  the  Institute  was  closed.  The 
first  commandant  was  Colonel  James  W.  Robertson.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  leave  from  the  United  States  Army  to  serve  as  commandant. 
He  was  followed  by  Captain  Thomas  R.  McConnell,  a  graduate 
of  West  Point  who  had  served  in  the  United  States  infantry  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mexican  War.  In  1853  the  academic  staff  in  addition  to 
Colonel  Brumby  and  Colonel  Robertson  consisted  of  Major  C.  W. 


10.  Official  Regitter,  21. 

11.  Southern  Recorder  (MilledgeTille).  July  19,  1859. 
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Greene,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Roberts,  A.  M.,  acting  professor  of  ethics  and  Elnglish  literature. 
Monsieur  J.  Marchais  Des  Gentils,  teacher  of  French,  and  Cadet 
W.  T.  Blake,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics.  Four  years  later 
in  addition  to  Colonel  Brumby  and  Captain  McConnell,  Rev. 
John  W.  Baker  was  professor  of  ethics  and  English  literature, 

V.  H.  Manget,  professor  of  French  and  history.  Captain  R.  S. 
Camp,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  S.  Z.  Ruff,  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Two  years 
later  Colonel  Brumby  and  Captain  McConnell  resigned  and  Major 

W.  F.  Capers  and  Captain  W.  J.  McGill  were  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  and  commandant  respectively.**  In  addition  there  were 
William  H.  Hunt,  A.M.,  professor  of  rhetoric,  ethics  and  intel¬ 
lectual  philosophy,  acting  professor  of  chemistry,  minerology, 
and  geology;  Victor  Manget,  professor  of  French  and  history; 
and  Captain  R.  S.  Camp  and  S.  Z.  Ruff,  assistant  professors  of 
mathematics.  Until  1864  the  staff  remained  at  six  or  seven  with  a 
few  changes  in  personnel  each  year. 

When  the  school  opened  in  July,  1851,  there  were  seven  ca¬ 
dets;  by  1853  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  180  and  by 
1855  to  197— two  classes,  one  of  six  and  one  of  fifteen  members 
had  already  graduated  by  this  time.  In  the  first  session  of  July 
1858  there  were  129  cadets;  although  a  majority  were  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  there  were  cadets  from  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  By  1861  the  request 
by  prospective  applicants  became  so  great  that  many  had  to  be 
turned  away  because  of  inadequate  and  limited  physical  facilities. 
Governor  “Joe”  Brown  in  1862  reported  that  there  were  over 
125  cadets  and  requested  President  Jefferson  Davis  to  exempt 
them  from  conscription  otherwise  “this  most  important  institution 
is  broken  up.”** 

The  Institute  had  faced  several  crises  from  the  beginning.  In 
1852  an  epidemic  of  measles  created  the  need  for  some  type  of 

12.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  . 
J859  (MilledgeTille,  1859).  23. 

13.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  IV,  Volume  I,  1084. 
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infirmary.  Two  years  later  an  epidemic  of  mumps  necessitated 
many  of  the  students  to  be  sent  home.  Although  a  cadet  from 
Florida  contracted  pneumonia  and  died  in  1854,  the  health  at  the 
Institute  was  very  good.  Many  families  from  south  and  middle 
Georgia  moved  to  Marietta  for  their  health  and  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mers.  The  Institute  had  a  physician  who  checked  the  health  of 
the  cadets  and  no  serious  epidemic  occurred  during  the  history 
of  the  Institute.^* 

One  of  the  major  problems  was  discipline.  In  the  first  four 
years  of  the  history  of  the  school  two  stewards  were  dismissed 
because  of  drinking  or  being  drunk.  The  two  major  offenses 
came  in  1857  when  a  court  martial  was  held  and  resulted  in  the 
dismissal  of  two  of  the  cadet  officers.  They  refused  to  testify 
in  a  disciplinary  action  against  an  accused  cadet  and  were  dis¬ 
missed.*®  Probably  the  worst  incident  occurred  in  1859  when 
certain  cadets  of  the  first  class  opposed  the  requirement  to  attend 
morning  prayers. 

The  opposition  first  appeared  early  in  April  when  a  few  cadets 
began  groaning  in  mockery  during  the  morning  chapel.  The 
faculty  tried  to  ignore  the  misbehavior.  When  it  continued  Colonel 
Brumby  addressed  the  cadets  reminding  them  that  “a  decent 
respect  for  the  custom  of  society  required  every  gentleman  to 
behave  with  proper  decorum  in  a  religious  assembly.”  He  severely 
rebuked  the  guilty  and  called  upon  the  cadets  “to  discountenance 
those  who  continued  the  deviations  and  required  cadet  officers  to 
report  to  him.” 

The  senior  cadets  led  the  opposition  and  showed  their  in¬ 
subordination  when  they  were  not  granted  more  than  an  hour 
to  attend  a  murder  trial  at  the  Marietta  courthouse.  They  stayed 
seven  hours,  and  two  were  intoxicated  when  they  returned  to 
the  campus.  The  inebriated  cadets  were  arrested  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  of  the  class  did  not  or  would  not  state  any  excuse 
for  their  prolonged  absence.  The  entire  class  was  court  martialed 

14.  Letters  of  P.  M.  B.  Young,  a  cadet  at  Q  M  I  (1852-1857)  owned  bj 
Mrs.  John  Cummings,  CartersTille,  Georgia. 

15.  Letters  of  P.  M.  B.  Young,  a  cadet  at  G  M  I  (1852-1857  owned  by 
Mrs.  John  Cummings,  Cartersville,  Georgia. 
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and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed.  Eight  members,  however,  finally 
satisfied  the  superintendent  that  they  had  legitimate  excuses,  and 
the  sentence  was  remanded.^* 

However,  much  excitement  had  been  created  throughout  the 
state  over  the  court  martial.  The  cadets  in  their  opposition  to  the 
first  court  martial  had  damaged  several  of  the  barracks  and  class¬ 
rooms,  written  obscene  words,  committed  indecent  acts  upon 
professors’  desks,  and  held  violent  protest  meetings.  Morale  among 
the  students  was  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  which 
lost  forty-one  cadets  as  a  result  of  two  court  martials.  Twenty- 
nine  were  dismissed,  eight  resigned,  and  four  cadets  deserted. 

The  board  of  trustees  appointed  a  committee  of  three  from 
Marietta  to  investigate  the  affairs  at  the  Institute.  They  reported 
to  Governor  Brown  that  the  entire  incident  resulted  from  the 
students’  unwillingness  to  attend  morning  prayers.  They  com¬ 
mended  the  faculty  for  its  actions  in  carrying  out  its  duty,  for 
they  reported  that  the  faculty  had  acted  with  prudence  and  firm¬ 
ness  which  they  “fully  approved.”'^ 

Immediately  the  newspapers  throughout  the  state  reported  the 
incident  at  the  Institute.  The  main  criticism  was  not  against  the 
staff  but  was  against  the  cadets  and  their  rebellion  at  attending 
morning  prayers.  The  editor  of  the  Southern  Recorder  blamed 
the  students’  actions  on  the  fashions  of  the  day:  “Whoever  heard 
before  of  school  boys  undertaking  to  turn  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  in  opening  school  into  ridicule.  That,  too,  in  a  military  school 
where  youth  are  sent  to  learn  to  obey— to  be  instructed— that  they 
may  be  qualified  themselves  to  govern.”” 

The  editor  of  the  Macon  Telegraph  critically  evaluated  the  in¬ 
cident  and  caustically  continued:  “Nothing  goes  right  lately  at 
the  Institute,  and  we  suppose  the  general  reason  is  that  all  the 
students  are  Young  Gentlemen— no  boys  among  them.  We  fear 
very  much  that  the  great  fault  of  the  age  is,  that  the  world  is 
without  boys  and  girls— all  are  Young  Gentlemen  and  Young 

16.  The  incident  is  carried  in  detail  in  the  Southern  Recorder,  April  22, 
1859. 

17.  Southern  Recorder,  May  3,  1869. 
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Ladies,  and  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  establishment  of 
colleges  in  almost  every  village  of  the  state.  O  for  the  good  old 
days  of  school  masters  and  mistresses! 

“Then  moral  suasion  and  appeals  to  honor  and  all  this  modem 
sentimental  nonsense  would  give  place  to  the  earnest,  faithful, 
and  successful  method  of  the  olden  times.  We  fear  that  the 
diminished  consumption  of  Hickory  and  Birch  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  troubles  and  disorders  in  our  educational  establishments.”** 

The  unfortunate  incident  inquestionably  caused  Q)lonel  A.  V. 
Brumby,  the  superintendent  and  Captain  Thomas  R.  McConnell, 
the  commandant  to  resign  from  the  Institute.  Governor  Brown 
in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  on  November  3,  stated; 
“It  is  regretted  that  this  Institution  is  not  as  prosperous  as  an¬ 
ticipated  by  its  friends,  and  is  ascribed  to  defective  legislation 
regulating  its  government.  At  present  it  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Superintendent,  Board  of  Trustees  and  Board  of  Visitors, 
and  the  powers  are  not  well  defined.” 

The  Governor  continued  that  there  was  a  conflict  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  would 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  Institute’s  government.  He 
firmly  believed  such  legislation  would  restore  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  there  would  be  greater  prosperity  for  the  Institute.*® 

Governor  Brown  reported  that  Major  W.  F.  Capers  who 
formerly  held  a  similar  position  in  South  Carolina  had  been  elected 
superintendent,  and  Captain  W.  J.  McGill  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  had  been  elected  commandant.  Both  men  had  accepted 
and  were  at  their  post  at  the  Institute. 

In  his  annual  message  in  i860  Governor  Brown  stated  that  he 
attended  the  examination  during  the  July  commencement,  and  that 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Institute  were  much  im¬ 
proved.  He  reported  that  the  cadets  did  well  on  the  examination. 
The  Governor  praised  Capers,  the  superintendent,  as  “a  gentle¬ 
man  possessed  of  high  qualifications,  long  experience  and  great 
moral  worth.”  He  predicted  that  Georgia  Military  Institute  would 

19.  Quoted  in  the  Southern  Recorder,  May  3,  1859. 

20.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  . 
1859  (MilledgeTille,  1859),  23. 
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be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  if  the  legislature  would 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  it.*^ 

Although  Georgia  Military  Institute  increased  in  number  of 
students,  its  financial  income  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  so  many  requests  for  cadets.  As  early  as  1853  the  board 
of  visitors  pointed  out  in  its  report  that  the  school  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  aid  in  the  development  of  the  future  greatness  of 
Georgia,  but  warned  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  establishment  did 
not  guarantee  the  permanence  of  the  school.  “Such  a  guarantee 
could  only  be  provided  by  the  state;  a  tithe  of  the  sums  annually 
wasted  on  profitless  experiments  or  squandered  upon  objects  of 
doubtful  economy  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  place  this  In¬ 
stitution  among  the  proudest  in  the  land.”” 

A  few  newspapers,  such  as  the  Milledgeville  Southern  Recorder 
early  praised  the  “meritorious  educational  institution  which  has 
sprung  into  vigorous  life  as  by  magic,”  and  advocated  that  the 
state  give  it  the  fostering  care  which  it  so  eminently  deserved.” 

In  1857  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Recorder  advocated  that 
the  Institute  should  be  converted  into  a  state  military  college. 
To  support  his  contentions  he  published  Colonel  Brumby’s  report 
to  the  board  of  visitors,  which  was  placed  before  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.”  In  his  report  Colonel  Brumby  gave 
a  brief  history  of  student  enrollment  and  the  number  of  buildings 
constructed  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute.  Then  he 
continued:  “From  its  peculiar  organization  and  from  the  large 
number  of  cadets,  who  have  attended  it,  the  people  of  Georgia 
are  no  doubt  prepared  to  judge  of  its  value  and  of  its  importance 
to  the  State,  and  to  decide  whether  it  shall  continue  a  private 
enterprise,  or  be  organized  into  a  State  Military  College.” 

He  stated  that  a  bill  to  make  the  Institute  a  state  college  had 
passed  “the  representative  branch  of  the  legislature  by  a  vote  of 
two  to  one  but  failed  in  the  senate  by  only  three  or  four  votes.” 

21.  Journal  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  . 
mo  (Milledgeyllle,  1860),  15. 

22.  Southern  Recorder,  November  16,  1853. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid.,  November  17,  1857. 
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G)loneI  Brumby  warned  that  “under  its  present  organization,  it 
is  liable  at  anytime  to  be  disbanded.  As  a  state  institution,  it  would 
be  permanent.  Leaving  out  of  view  its  importance  as  a  co-worker 
with  the  other  colleges  of  Georgia  the  education  of  our  sons  at 
home,  who  can  estimate  to  the  State  and  to  the  South  in  a  military 
point  of  view?  If  such  institutions  are  of  but  little  value  as  guards 
to  liberty  why  does  the  United  States  support  our  national  mili¬ 
tary  academy?  Why  have  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  organized 
such  institutions? 

In  concluding  his  report  the  superintendent  explained  that 
Georgia  could  buy  the  stock  of  the  Institute  for  approximately 
$5,000.  He  believed  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  by 
the  state  would  be  required  to  keep  the  Institute  solvent,  but 
thought  that  it  would  take  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  meet 
the  necessary  expansion  for  the  school.®®  Governor  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
5,  1857,  praised  the  Institute  and  stated  that  “it  should  be  fostered 
by  the  legislature  with  the  upmost  liberality.  We  must  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  trained  in  military  tactics  to  officer  the 
forces  of  the  State.”” 

On  December  21,  1857,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
which  appropriated  $7,000  to  purchase  Georgia  Military  Institute. 
Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  who  had  been  inaugurated  governor 
on  November  6,  signed  the  bill  December  22.  The  act  also  in¬ 
cluded  plans  to  construct  additional  buildings  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  rooms  for  classes,  library  materials,  and  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  cadets.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  the  board 
of  visitors  was  reduced  to  five  members,  and  they  were  for  the 
first  time  paid  for  their  services.  Prior  to  this  they  were  paid 
only  for  the  expenses  incurred.®* 

Early  in  1858  Governor  Brown  announced  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  remaining  interest  of  the  stockholders,  and  Georgia 

25.  Ibid. 

26.  Ibid. 

27.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  . 
1857  (MilledgeTille,  1857),  23. 

28.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1857  (Ck>lum- 
buB,  1858),  63-64. 
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Military  Institute  was  entirely  owned  by  the  state.  He  stated 
that  he  had  attended  the  examination  at  the  Institute  and  the  cadets 
had  acquitted  themselves  with  credit  both  to  themselves  and  the 
faculty.” 

Governor  Brown  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  In  his  first  annual  message  he  advocated  financial  support 
for  it,  for  he  believed  that  war  was  inevitable.  In  his  annual 
message  in  1858  he  berated  the  legislature  for  its  failure  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  military  purposes  in  1857.  “The  time  may 
come,  however,  when  we  will  have  cause  to  deplore  our  present 
inactivity  and  lack  of  discipline  and  military  spirit.”*®  In  order 
to  encourage  the  education  of  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assist  the  colleges  of  the  state.  Governor  Brown  recommended 
the  sale  of  bonds  which  would  be  allocated  to  the  various  state 
colleges  to  assist  in  training  teachers.  He  recommended  that 
Georgia  Military  Institute  be  allocated  $50,000  of  the  bonds,*^ 
but  the  General  Assembly  did  not  follow  his  recommendations 
in  the  matter. 

The  following  year  Governor  Brown  in  his  annual  message 
warned  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  that  military  train¬ 
ing  was  being  neglected.  He  warned  that  they  did  not  know  how 
soon  the  people  of  Georgia  would  be  protecting  themselves 
“against  the  assaults  of  foreign  ambition,  or  the  more  unnatural 
attacks  of  those  who  ought  to  be  our  brethren,  but  whose  fa¬ 
naticism  is  prompting  them  to  a  course  which  is  daily  weakening 
the  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  one  people.”** 

Beginning  in  1859,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  almost 
annually  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  and 
faculty,  and  to  repair  and  purchase  the  necessary  equipment  of 
the  Institute.  At  this  time  the  superintendent’s  salary  was  listed 
at  $2,500  and  in  the  same  appropriation  bill  $1,000  was  set  aside 
for  the  salary  of  Giptain  Richard  Brumby  (brother  of  G)lonel 

29.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1858  (Columbus, 
1858).  29. 

30.  Ibid.,  34. 

31.  Ibid.,  23. 

32.  Ibid.,  1859,  pp.  23-24. 
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Brumby)  who  was  employed  to  relieve  the  teaching  load.  A  year 
later  a  sum  of  $5,204.94  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  salaries 
“now  due  the  professors  and  faculty  of  Georgia  Military  Insti¬ 
tute”  and  $347.60  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  extra  work  done 
at  the  Institute  by  Leonard  A.  Simpson  of  Cobb  County  for 
carpentry.**  In  1861  the  legislature  appropriated  $2,000  to  pay 
the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  and  $689.80  to  pay  the  back 
salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  two  faculty  members  for  the 
year  1859.  In  the  same  bill  $1,954.64  was  appropriated  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  four  faculty  members.*^  It  was  not  until  1863,  however, 
that  the  state  appropriated  $3,000  as  a  salary  for  the  superintendent; 
the  same  amount  was  appropriated  the  next  year  and  in  addition 
$1,800  was  appropriated  for  each  professor.*®  A  study  of  the 
appropriation  acts  reveals  that  faculty  members  were  seldom  paid 
their  salaries  on  time,  and  on  one  occasion  the  salaries  were  more 
than  a  year  in  arrears. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  annually  for  the  education, 
board,  etc.,  of  each  cadet  at  the  Institute  remained  at  $200  until 
1861  when  an  additional  $400  was  authorized  to  pay  for  two 
additional  state  cadets— one  from  each  of  the  two  newly  created 
congressional  districts.**  On  November  5,  1863,  Governor  Brown 
in  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  described  Georgia  Military 
Institute  as  “in  a  very  flourishing  condition”  and  that  numerous 
applicants  for  admission  had  been  rejected  in  1862  because  of  the 
lack  of  dormitory  facilities.  He  thought  that  the  college  was 
entitled  “to  fostering  care  of  the  legislature.”  Although  the  gov¬ 
ernor  recognized  the  difficulty  in  getting  materials  he  believed 
that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  Institute  could  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  building  of  additional  dormitories,  “so  as  to 
provide  for  the  reception  of  a  large  number  of  cadets.”  He  praised 
the  faculty  and  cadets  for  the  military  services  they  were  rendering 
the  state.*’ 

33.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  I860 
(Milledgeville,  1861),  35-36. 

34.  Acts  of  Georgia,  1861,  pp.  12,  16. 

35.  Ibid.,  8-9. 

36.  Ibid.,  16. 

37.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  186S,  pp.  37-38. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Qvil  War  the  Institute  played 
an  iriportant  role.  Governor  Brown  in  his  annual  message  on 
November  8,  1 860,  reported  that  three  or  four  of  the  most  gallant 
and  promising  young  volunteer  corps  in  the  state  had  been 
organized  “and  are  now  commanded  by  young  gentlemen  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Military  Institute.  .  .  .  These  young  commanders 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  Institute  where  they  were  edu¬ 
cated.  .  .  .** 

In  1861  a  company  known  as  the  Marietta  Rifles  was  organized 
at  the  Institute  by  Major  F.  W.  Capers,  superintendent.  Under 
his  leadership  many  of  the  cadets  enlisted  or  were  commissioned 
as  second  lieutenants  during  the  first  year  of  the  War.  When 
General  William  Phillips  of  Cobb  County  was  appointed  to  the 
Fourth  Brigade,  the  cadets  of  the  Institute  under  Major  Capers’ 
supervision  not  only  helped  with  drilling**  but  also  loaned  their 
flag  which  had  been  made  by  the  ladies  of  Marietta  and  presented 
to  the  Institute  only  a  few  weeks  before. 

Governor  Brown  stated  in  November,  1861,  that  he  knew  of 
no  argument  more  important  to  justify  the  utility  and  importance 
of  Georgia  Military  Institute  in  Georgia  than  the  services  the 
cadets  were  rendering.  He  explained  that  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  college  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  work.  “Most 
of  its  graduates  hold  useful  and  important  positions  in  the  service 
of  the  State  or  the  Confederacy,  while  same  have  sacrificed  their 
lives.”"" 

During  the  winter  of  1861  Governor  Brown  had  appointed 
Major  Capers  as  a  brigadier  general  and  assigned  him  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Georgia  State  Troops.  The  board 
of  trustees,  however,  would  not  consent  for  Capers  to  accept 
any  military  commission  which  would  carry  him  out  of  the 
state.  They  believed  that  General  Capers  was  too  badly  needed 
at  the  Institute  and  in  the  state."^ 


38.  Ibid.,  I860,  16. 

39.  Ibid.,  1861,  16. 

40.  Ibid.,  29. 

41.  Ibid.,  29-30. 
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In  1 86 1  the  cadets  were  called  upon  to  drill  the  recruits  at 
Camp  McDonald,  located  at  Big  Shanty,  seven  miles  north  of 
Marietta.  On  July  2  the  Southern  Recorder  praised  the  work  of 
the  cadets:  “It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  accuracy  these 
young  men  of  this  Georgia  school  drill.  You  would  find  in  some 
squads  old  gray-headed  men  drilled  by  a  boy  of  fifteen  years 
old.”« 

Governor  Brown  on  November  5,  1863,  praised  the  faculty 
and  cadets,  for  they  had  responded  to  every  call  made  upon  them 
for  military  service,  “and  stand  ready  to  do  their  duty  in  every 
emergency.”** 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  realizing  that 
a  majority  of  the  cadets  would  be  called  into  service  increased 
the  drill  and  training.  By  the  first  of  May  the  academic  work 
was  practically  abandoned,  and  within  a  short  period  of  time 
a  battalion  of  two  companies  received  orders  to  prepare  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Most  of  the  cadets  were  boys  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  they  were  given  their  equipment  and  served 
their  first  military  duty  as  that  of  provost  guard  in  Marietta  in 
the  rear  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  army. 

The  work  of  the  cadets  at  this  time  is  best  described  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown  to  the  General  Assembly  on  November  3,  1864: 
“Upon  the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Marietta, 
I  directed  the  Superintendent,  Professor  commanding,  and  Gidets 
of  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  to  report  to  the  Military  Com¬ 
mander  for  orders,  and  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  or  such 
other  points  as  they  might  be  assigned  to.  The  order  was  obeyed 
with  promptness  and  cheerfulness,  and  they  were,  for  a  time, 
placed  at  the  bridge  at  West  Point,**  then  at  a  position  on  the  River 
in  front  of  Atlanta,  and  finally  in  the  trenches.  In  every  position, 
they  acted  with  coolness  and  courage,  and  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  commanders.  Finally,  when  it  became  neces- 

42.  Southern  Recorder,  July  2,  1864. 

43.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed.,  The  Confederate  Records  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  (Atlanta,  Georgia,  1909),  II,  533. 

44.  This  is  verified  by  an  address  of  Miss  E.  Jones  and  a  reply  by  Ensign 
J.  R.  McClesky.  An  account  of  her  presentation  of  a  battle  flag  to  the 
Georgia  cadets,  1864  (Found  in  State  Library). 
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sary  to  place  troops  at  Milledgeville,  for  the  defense  of  the  Capitol, 
against  the  raids  of  the  enemy,  1  ordered  them  to  this  place,  where 
they  are  covered  with  tents,  engaged  in  study  part  of  each  day, 
and  the  balance  of  the  time  attending  to  their  duties  as  a  battalion 
of  troops.”*® 

When  the  Federal  troops  neared  Milledgeville,  the  cadets  were 
transferred  to  Macon  to  guard  the  Oconee  bridge.  There  the 
cadets  had  “a  sharp  engagement  with  the  enemy;  and  one  of  the 
cadets  was  shot  down.  .  .  Under  General  Henry  C.  Wayne, 
they  “drifted  down  before  Sherman  to  Savannah,  and  there  re¬ 
ported  to  General  Hardee,  and  were  carried  across  into  Carolina.” 
This  “gallant  little  band  of  youths  did  good  service  as  soldiers 
during  the  campaign.  They  were  finally  returned  to  Augusta, 
where  they  arrived  almost  naked  and  half  starved.”** 

As  the  War  increased  and  the  Federal  soldiers  under  General 
William  T.  Sherman  moved  closer  to  Marietta,  the  college  build¬ 
ings  were  used  as  a  temporary  hospital  to  take  care  of  the  wounded 
in  May  and  early  June  of  1864.  The  few  remaining  cadets  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ladies  of  Marietta  helped  to  care  for  the  wounded. 
In  June  with  the  advancement  of  Sherman’s  army  near  Cassville, 
the  entire  faculty  and  cadets  evacuated  the  Institute  leaving  the 
buildings  intact  with  the  hopes  that  they  would  survive  the 
invasion. 

When  the  Federal  army  entered  Marietta  they  brought  with 
them  many  prisoners  who  were  held  under  guard  in  front  of  the 
Institute.  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper^  in  September,  1864, 
reported  that  the  Institute  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity  for 
the  Northern  soldiers,  for  the  Institute  was  “a  place  deemed, 
doubtless,  remote  from  all  dread  of  Yankee  invasion  but  now  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  southern  progress  of  the  Union 
Armies.”  The  editor  stated  that  the  school  was  “situated  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  center  of  town  and  before  Sherman 
advanced  to  the  neighborhood,  contained  130  cadets  who  were 


45.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1864,  PP-  28-29. 

46.  I.  W.  Avery,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  1850  to  1881 
(New  York.  1881),  312. 
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training  in  treason  and  the  art  of  war.  They  were  quartered  in 
small  buildings,  each  of  which  contained  ten  young  rebels.  They 
retired  five  weeks  before  we  entered.  The  college  became  bar¬ 
racks  for  our  troops  and  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  the  20th 
G)nnecticut.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  on  July  20,  1864, 
described  rather  enthusiastically  the  setting  of  the  Institute  and 
its  beautiful  location  and  the  well  kept  grounds  “well  shaded 
by  fine  forest  trees.”  He  described  the  “princely  residence”  of 
the  superintendent,  General  Capers.*’  A  Federal  captain  also  de¬ 
scribed  the  grand  structure  of  the  school:  “its  halls  once  re¬ 
sounded  with  joy,  and  reflected  all  the  pomp  of  Southern  aris¬ 
tocracy;  but,  both  have  alike  departed.”** 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas 
of  the  Federal  armies,  established  his  headquarters  at  the  school. 
The  beautiful  rose  gardens  and  carefully  planned  grounds  were 
overrun  and  trampled  by  the  soldiers.  Although  General  Thomas 
issued  explicit  orders  on  July  4  to  “preserve  everything  in  and 
about  the  town  as  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  he 
found  it  upon  assuming  command,”  not  only  was  every  thing 
confiscated,  but  each  building,  except  the  superintendent’s  house, 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  When  the  Federal  armies  marched  on 
to  Atlanta,  the  college  hill  was  a  place  of  desolation— a  price  that 
the  War  had  demanded  upon  the  school  which  had  trained  some 
of  the  able  leaders  in  the  Rebel  cause. 

For  the  first  five  years  after  the  War,  Georgians  were  too  busy 
trying  to  make  a  living  to  consider  seriously  the  problem  of  edu¬ 
cation.  By  1873,  however,  former  cadets  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  reorganize  the  school.  Throughout  the  year  there  were  meet¬ 
ings  in  Macon,  Atlanta  and  Marietta.  Prominent  alumni  were 
asked  to  speak  and  work  toward  the  restoration  of  the  Institute 
by  getting  the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
money  for  its  support.  One  committee  wrote  a  prominent  alumnus, 
“It  is  proper  for  us  to  state  that  the  ‘Georgia  Military  Institute’ 

47.  Tribune  (New  York),  July  20,  1864. 

48.  Oeorge  W.  Pepper,  Personal  Recollections  of  Bherman’s  Campaigns 
in  Oeorffia  and  the  Carolinas  (Zanesville,  Ohio,  1866),  90. 
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exists  only  in  the  statute  book  and  the  memoirs  of  the  past.  The 
buildings  destroyed,  the  libraries  and  apparatus  all  burned,  and 
the  appropriation  denied,  the  grounds  and  academy  building  only 
remain.  But  there  clusters  around  the  spot  memories  dear  to 
Georgians,  and  to  every  Southerner.  .  .  .  The  name,  the  character, 
the  reputation  of  the  ‘cadet’  of  the  G  M  1  is  dear  to  us,  and  we 
would  perpetuate  the  ‘school  of  Instruction’  up>on  ground  hallowed 
by  memories  of  the  past.”^® 

The  alumni  at  a  meeting  in  Marietta  drew  up  resolutions  in 
which  they  stated  that  the  school  would  be  organized  “under  the 
old  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Institute.’’  General  P.  M.  B. 
Young®"  was  requested  to  secure  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  muskets  “with  necessary  accoutrements’’  to  be  used 
in  training  cadets. 

Efforts  to  reestablish  Georgia  Military  Institute  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful  despite  the  work  of  the  interested  alumni.  The  year  1874  was 
one  of  financial  crises  in  the  South.  The  General  Assembly  failed 
to  make  any  appropriation,  and  the  necessary  money  could  not  be 
secured  for  restoring  the  buildings  and  replacing  the  library  and 
apparatus.  Today  the  hallowed  grounds  are  used  for  a  municipal 
golf  course.  All  that  remains  of  the  famous  Institute  is  a  restored 
white  columned  house  which  was  built  by  the  first  superintendent 
Amoldus  V.  Brumby.  The  house  privately  owned  stands  guard 
over  the  Institute  grounds. 


49.  Letter  from  F.  O.  Rood.  W.  M.  Roch,  and  A.  J.  Simpson  to  P.  M.  B. 
Young,  September  16,  1873,  owned  by  Mrs.  John  Cummings,  CartersTllIe, 
Oeorgla. 

50.  The  representatlTe  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  and  a 
famous  alumnus  of  the  Institute. 


The  Civil  War 
Comes  to  Savannah 

By  Earl  W.  Fornell* 

The  difficulties  confronting  political  and  military  leaders  in 
Savannah  during  the  War  Between  the  States  were  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  prevailing  in  all  seaport  cities  both 
North  and  South  at  that  time.  Merchants,  shippers,  and  bankers 
of  these  ports  having  an  interest  in  maritime  trade  feared  the 
disruptive  aspects  of  war;  their  employees  in  the  shipping  trades 
likewise  objected  to  the  interruption  of  their  means  of  earning 
a  living.  Since  the  proportion  of  foreigners  living  in  the  seaport 
cities  of  the  North  and  South  was  large  in  i860,  the  threat  of 
disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  various  foreign  groups  was  always 
present.  In  general  terms,  the  enthusiasm  for  prosecuting  the  war 
among  citizens  of  the  port  cities  was  less  than  that  existing  in 
the  inland  areas;  resistance  to  compulsory  military  service  in 
these  cities  was  greater  than  in  the  non-maritime  areas.  Southern 
seaport  cities,  such  as  Savannah,  Charleston,  Mobile  and  Galves¬ 
ton,  had  many  common  interests  and  friendly  communications 
with  the  Northern  port  cities.^ 

Although  most  ordinary  citizens  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South  displayed  no  exuberant  enthusiasm  for  the  war,  persons 
living  in  the  port  cities  protested  more  often  against  serving  in 
the  armed  forces.  Draft  riots  occurred  more  frequently  in  the 
port  cities  than  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  and  foreigners  living  in 
the  seaports  usually  attempted  to  reclaim  their  old  allegiance  by 
filing  petitions  with  their  native  consuls  in  order  to  avoid  military 
service.  However,  the  problems  confronting  the  leaders  in  South¬ 
ern  port  cities  were  much  more  severe  than  those  of  their  North- 

•A  member  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Government,  Lamar  State 
College  of  Technology,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

1.  William  Howard  Russell,  Uy  Diary  North  and  South  (Boston,  186S), 
190.  See  also  Richard  H.  Shryock,  ed.,  Letters  of  Richard  D.  Arnold,  M. 
1808-1876  (Durham,  N.  C.,  1929). 
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em  counterparts  because  of  additional  difficulties  arising  from 
the  blockade,  lack  of  good  defensive  armament,  fear  of  sea-borne 
invasions,  severe  shortages  of  items  necessary  to  sustain  their  popu¬ 
lations,  and  the  stimulating  but  disrupting  effect  of  blockade- 
nmning  and  profiteering  upon  a  diminishing  commerce.  Since  the 
political  and  military  problems  harassing  the  officials  and  leading 
citizens  responsible  for  the  defense  of  Savannah  were  somewhat 
typical,  an  examination  of  the  war-time  experience  of  the  Georgia 
seaport  in  a  brief  survey  may  illustrate  the  situation  prevailing 
in  most  of  the  Qmfederate  coastal  cities. 

Immediately  following  the  beginning  of  hostilities  Savannah 
officials  began  to  maintain  a  persistent  pressure  upon  the  state 
government  and  upon  the  Confederate  war  and  navy  departments 
to  provide  adequate  means  with  which  to  defend  the  port.  The 
physical  surroundings  existing  at  Savannah  at  that  time  separated 
the  Georgia  city  from  the  mainland.  “The  city  is  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rice  swamps,”  wrote  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
coastal  survey  in  i86i,  “and  would  be  very  difficult  to  approach 
by  land;  the  entrance  by  sea  is  effectually  protected  by  Fort 
Pblaski,  on  Cockspur  Island,  under  whose  guns  all  vessels  have 
to  pass  upon  entering.”  This  observer  acknowledged  that  any 
naval  force  which  possessed  rifled  guns  superior  to  those  mounted 
to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  city  would  command  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  area  which,  for  military  purposes,  was  an  island  con¬ 
nected  to  the  mainland  by  two  railroad  lines  which  crossed  the 
rice  swamps.  Therefore,  a  strong  Confederate  land  force,  if  it 
withdrew  up  the  river  to  the  landward  side  of  the  rice  swamps 
after  first  cutting  both  the  railroad  causeways  crossing  the  swamps, 
would  be  in  an  advantageous  position  to  defend  the  Savannah 
river  area  in  the  rear  of  the  port  city.  Thus  the  strategic,  if  not 
the  political,  situation  recommended  that  the  city  of  Savannah 
be  sacrificed  in  the  event  of  a  serious  assault  upon  the  coast.* 


2.  “Soathern  Harbors  of  the  United  States.”  by  an  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Snrrey.  in  Bunt's  Merchants  Magazine,  XIV  (July. 
1861). 
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Citizens  living  and  owning  property  in  Savannah  were  aware 
of  these  facts.  They  did  not  look  favorably  upon  being  made  a 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  defending  the  interior.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  property  owners  for  the  war  was  not  stimulated  by  sug¬ 
gestions  that  Savannah  be  defended  street  by  street  and  then 
burned  so  as  not  to  leave  “the  hospitality  of  the  remaining  build¬ 
ings  to  the  invaders.”  The  citizens  wanted  the  city  defended 
at  Fort  Pulaski,  eighteen  miles  down  the  river  at  the  sea.  If 
Pulaski  should  fall,  the  Savannahans  preferred  to  be  absorbed 
intact  by  the  invaders  to  the  other  choice  of  defending  the  city, 
street  by  street,  followed  by  a  general  conflagration. 

While  three  agencies  of  government— city,  state,  and  Con¬ 
federacy— were  responsible  for  the  defense  of  Savannah,  only  the 
city  authorities  took  an  immediate  and  urgent  interest  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  only  major  port  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  None  of  the 
three  authorities  was  in  a  position  to  provide  an  adequate  de¬ 
fense;  the  port  was  spared  an  early  assault  only  because  the  North 
was  no  better  prepared  to  take  an  immediate  offensive  than  the 
various  ports  of  the  South  were  prepared  to  defend  their  exposed 
cities. 

In  order  to  begin  preparing  a  defense  of  the  coast,  local  troops, 
on  January  3,  1861,  seized  Fort  Pulaski,  which  guarded  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Savannah,  and  on  January  26th  occupied  Oglethorpe 
Barracks  and  Fort  Jackson,  which  were  additional  strong  points 
protecting  the  city.* 

On  paper  the  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis  endeavored 
to  defend  the  Georgia  coast  by  placing  General  Alexander  R. 
Lawton  in  command  of  the  land  region  from  Savannah  to  Florida 
and  by  assigning  Josiah  Tattnall  to  command  a  small  naval  force 
to  patrol  the  coast.*  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  asked  the  Con¬ 
federate  Secretary  of  War  Leroy  P.  Walker  for  5,000  soldiers 

S.  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Record*  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armiet  (127  toIb.  and  Index,  4  series.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1880-1901),  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XIV,  318-19,  323-26.  Cited  hereinafter  Official 
Record*,  Armie*. 

4.  Ibid.,  523;  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed.,  The  Confederate  Record*  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  (5  vols..  Volume  V  was  never  puhllshed.  Atlanta,  1909), 
II.  69-70,  149-62. 
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to  defend  Savannah;  the  governor  also  ordered  a  company  of 
state  artillery  to  defend  the  coast,  purchased  the  steamer  Huntress 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and  spent  $40,000  to  secure  smaller  craft 
with  which  he  hoped  to  defend  the  Savannah  River  area.® 

Despite  these  gestures,  the  fear  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  citizens 
living  in  Savannah  was  not  alleviated;  many  persons  began  trans¬ 
ferring  their  movable  valuables  to  more  secure  interior  areas  of 
the  state.  Governor  Brown,  in  response  to  the  growing  anxiety, 
promised  to  send  a  company  of  artillery  which  would  be  stationed 
in  the  city.® 

In  March,  1861,  the  Secession  Convention  meeting  in  Savannah, 
held  a  secret  session  to  consider  the  defense  of  the  city.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  local  citizens  pointed  out  that  the  port  was  without 
adequate  defenses  and  that  only  by  the  mounting  of  “cannon  or 
rifled  guns”  of  large  calibre  could  adequate  safety  be  insured.’ 
When  Governor  Brown  tried  to  placate  the  irate  Savannah  com¬ 
mittee  by  pointing  out  that  he  had  purchased  $101,521.43  worth 
of  arms,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  failed  to  acquire  the 
large  calibre  guns  needed.®  The  governor  explained  that  a  few 
months  previously  he  had  let  a  contract  with  a  Pittsburgh  foundry 
for  guns;  but,  since  this  Yankee  firm  had  broken  its  pledged  con¬ 
tract,  he  had  been  forced  to  look  elsewhere.  In  his  own  defense 
Brown  pointed  out  to  the  interested  parties  that,  although  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  Leroy  P.  W'alker  had  sent  a  battery  of  artillery  to 
defend  the  city,  the  guns  of  this  organization  had  been  set  up  in 
the  rear  of  Savannah  and  were,  in  fact,  not  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
fend  the  port.® 


5.  Official  Records,  Armies,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  VI,  30-73;  Candler,  ed..  Confederate 
Records,  Georgia,  III,  29,  52-63,  76-76.  For  a  general  work  concerning  the 
state  of  Georgia  daring  this  time  see  T.  Conn  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia 
(Athens,  Oa.,  1963). 

6.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  (30  toIs.  and  Index,  2  series.  Washington,  1894-1927),  Ser. 
1,  Vol.  XII,  562-63,  (cited  hereinafter  Official  Records,  Vaviet);  Candler, 
ed.,  Confederate  Records,  Georgia,  III,  28,  29,  62,  63;  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  XCVII  (January,  1865),  36. 

7.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records,  Georgia,  I,  608-18. 

8.  Ibid.,  II,  92. 

9.  Ibid.,  Ill,  210. 
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Governor  Brown  subsequently  wrote  to  Alexander  Stephens 
that  the  “anxiety”  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah  was  so  serious  that 
he  could  not  “too  strongly  urge”  the  importance  of  securing  the 
coastal  defenses.^® 

Business  leaders  in  Savannah  continually  berated  the  governor 
for  failing  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  The  president 
of  a  leading  bank  accused  Brown  of  squandering  “one  million 
in  treasure  in  five  months”  without  materially  adding  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  city.  “You  have,”  the  banker  accused  the  governor, 
“collected  a  number  of  worthy  men  together  and  placed  them  in 
Fort  Pulaski  and  Fort  Jackson”  where  they  could  be  captured 
by  the  enemy  “for  want  of  proper  arms”  to  defend  the  forts. 
“You  hold  arms  ...  at  Milledgeville,”  the  banker  told  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  “instead  of  having  them  distributed  where  they  might 
be  used.””  The  editor  of  the  Savannah  Daily  Morning  News 
published  a  warning  that  on  the  sea  “the  enemy  is  superior  to  the 
South”;  the  city  “and  our  coast  will  be  ravaged”;  a  defense 
“should  be  prepared  at  any  cost.’”*  William  Howard  Russell,  the 
famed  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  London,  inspected  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  situation  in  Savannah  at  that  time.  “What  I  saw,” 
he  wrote  in  his  diary,  “did  not  satisfy  me  that  Pulaski  was  strong, 
or  Savannah  safe.”  The  officers  in  charge,  said  Russell,  “do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  new  shells  and  heavy  vertical  fire.”^* 
Admitting  that  the  city  ought  to  be  defended  Governor  Brown 
made  the  illogical  assertion  that,  although  state  sovereignty  de¬ 
manded  that  he  should  be  in  control  of  all  of  Georgia’s  armed 
forces,  the  Confederacy  was  responsible  for  the  defense  of  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Reacting  to  political  criticism  expressed  by  citizens  living 
along  the  coast,  the  governor  compounded  the  general  anxiety 
by  traveling  about  the  area  publicly  accusing  the  Confederate 
government  of  neglect.  Brown  stated  that  if  he  could  not  get  the 


10.  Brown  to  Stephens,  May  4,  1861,  in  Stephens  Papers,  In  Emory  Uni- 
yerslty  Library. 

11.  Hiram  Roberts  (President  of  Merchants  and  Planters  Bank,  Savannah) 
to  Brown,  April  11,  1861,  in  Brown  Papers,  (leorgia  Department  of  Archives 
and  History. 

12.  Savannah  Morning  News,  September  4,  1861. 

13.  Russell,  My  Diary  North  and  South,  156-57. 
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Confederate  government  to  allow  those  Georgians  who  were 
then  serving  in  Virginia  to  return  home  to  protect  their  own 
state,  he  would  arm  the  Georgians  who  did  remain  to  “rally 
around  the  green  graves  of  their  sires”  in  a  last  muster  to  meet 
the  Yankees.  He  wired  Secretary  Judah  P.  Benjamin  asserting 
that  unless  arms  were  provided  for  the  local  defense  of  Savannah, 
he  would  suggest  to  the  citizens  of  that  city  that  they  “help  them¬ 
selves”  to  arms  from  a  Confederate  cargo  of  rifles  which  had 
just  been  landed  at  Savannah.^* 

Secretary  Benjamin  replied  that  the  guns  stored  in  Savannah 
were  needed  in  Virginia  where  the  real  war  was  at  that  moment 
being  fought.”  Brown,  however,  faced  with  the  political  neces¬ 
sity  of  at  least  appearing  to  show  a  concern  for  the  fears  of  the 
citizens  of  Savannah,  applied  his  energy  to  convincing  General 
Lawton,  Confederate  commander  in  Georgia,  that  a  Federal  in¬ 
vasion  was  certain  to  occur  in  a  matter  of  days.  Yielding  under 
this  pressure,  which  came  not  only  from  the  governor  but  also 
from  citizens  living  in  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  the  General 
surrendered  the  Confederate  arms  to  the  local  troops  in  Savannah.” 
General  Lawton  explained  this  insubordinant  action  to  his  su¬ 
periors  in  Richmond  by  insisting  that  the  grave  situation  around 
Savannah  had  forced  him  to  appropriate  the  arms  intended  for 
the  Virginia  front.  He  wrote  that  the  citizens  of  the  coast  were 
in  “a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm”  since  they  had  learned  that  a 
“mammoth  expedition”  was  being  fitted  out  in  New  York  to 
seize  Brunswick  and  Savannah.  Lawton  insisted  that  Governor 
Brown  needed  the  guns  stored  in  the  city  to  arm  “the  thousands 
of  able-bodied”  men  who  were  being  mobilized  for  the  defense 
of  the  coast.^^ 

An  inconsistency  in  this  assertion  became  apparent  when  the 
Governor  subsequently  wrote  to  the  Richmond  authorities  warn¬ 
ing  them  that  since  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  certain  state  troops 
were  about  to  expire,  Georgia  urgently  needed  Confederate  troops 

14.  Official  Record$,  Armies,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  I,  614. 

15.  Ibid.,  615. 

16.  Ibid.,  668. 

17.  Ibid.,  617-18. 
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for  the  defense  of  Savannah.  The  Governor  pointed  out  that 
“If  the  state  troops  leave  and  their  places  are  not  immediately 
filled,  Savannah  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.”^* 

During  November,  i86i,  a  Union  fleet  of  forty  vessels  ap¬ 
proached  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  captured  Port  Royal. 
To  persons  living  in  Savannah  this  action  was  seen  to  be  but  a 
prelude  to  a  Federal  operation  aimed  at  securing  bases  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  On  November  26th  and  27th  the  Federal  forces 
confirmed  this  suspicion  by  occupying  Tybee  Island,  which  placed 
them  in  a  position  to  attack  Fort  Pulaski,  the  key  to  the  defense 
of  Savannah.*®  A  short  time  before  the  occupation  of  Tybee, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  inspected  the  defenses  of  Savannah.  He 
pronounced  “Fort  Pulaski  impregnable”  and  observed  that  “its 
walls  which  were  seven  and  a  half  feet  thick  would  stand  the 
heaviest  cannon.” 

Lee’s  judgment,  however,  proved  to  be  in  error,  as  a  few 
months  later,  on  April  loth,  the  Fort  was  breached  by  batteries 
from  Tybee  Island  in  one  day.  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore, 
who  had  originally  constructed  Fort  Pulaski  for  the  United  States 
at  the  cost  of  $500,000,  reduced  it  with  rifled  cannon  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  yards.®® 

The  position  of  Savannah  in  this  new  situation  was  perilous. 
Union  troops  were  steadily  gaining  further  footholds  upon  the 
small  islands  in  the  Savannah  river  area.  Planters  removed  their 
families  and  slaves  into  the  interior  for  protection.  St.  Simons, 
Skidaway,  and  Green  islands  were  left  deserted.  The  citizens  of 
the  little  city  of  Brunswick  just  below  Savannah  were  removed 
and  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  the  military 
authorities.®* 


18.  Candler,  ed.  Confederate  Records,  Georgia,  III,  169. 

19.  Official  Records,  Armies,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XII,  362-63;  VI,  32-33;  Official 
Records,  Naxies,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XII,  324-27;  Richmond  Inquirer,  January  1, 
1862;  Harper’s  Weekly,  March  15,  1862. 

20.  Official  Records,  Navies,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XII,  730-32;  Harper’s  Weekly, 
March  15,  1862;  Pleasant  Alexander  Stovall,  “Savannah,”  in  Lyman  Powell, 
ed..  Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern  States  (New  York,  1900),  323-24. 

21.  Official  Records,  Navies,  Ser.  1,  Vol.  XVI,  488;  Candler,  ed.,  Con- 
federate  Records,  Georgia,  III,  151-55,  163-65;  Harper’s  Weekly,  March  1, 
March  15,  1862. 
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The  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  the  self-destruction  of  Brunswick 
caused  great  consternation  in  Savannah.  The  authorities  began 
once  more  to  “take  measures”  for  securing  the  defense  of  the 
city.  Governor  Brown  made  hurried  plans  to  reorganize  the  state 
militia  and  he  warned  that  “those  who  fail  to  volunteer  may  be 
drafted.”  All  state  troops  who  had  been  discharged  “by  reason 
of  expiration  of  service”  were  ordered  “to  report  forthwith”  to 
their  respective  colonels  to  aid  in  defending  Savannah.”  The 
Legislature,  which  up  to  that  point  had  been  trying  to  curb  the 
executive  extravagance  of  Governor  Brown  by  keeping  a  firm 
hold  upon  appropriations,  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $545,000 
to  build  or  lay  obstructions  in  the  channels  of  the  Flint,  Apalachi¬ 
cola  Qiattahoochee  rivers.  Plans  were  made  to  study  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obstructing  the  entire  channel  of  the  Savannah  Raver 
above  the  city  of  Savannah  in  order  to  protect  the  city  of  Au¬ 
gusta.” 

General  Lawton,  Confederate  commander  in  the  area,  was 
subjected  to  much  criticism.  He  was  soon  replaced  by  General 
Hugh  W.  Mercer  who  tried  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  citizens 
of  Savannah  for  more  defenses  by  calling  upon  nearby  planters 
to  supply  Negroes  to  raise  more  earthworks.  The  General  threat¬ 
ened  to  use  impressment  if  the  slaves  were  not  provided.  Very 
few  slaves  were  sent  to  work  in  Savannah  despite  the  threat  of 
impressment.” 

Rumors  of  imminent  attacks  kept  the  citizens  of  Savannah  in  a 
constant  state  of  uneasiness  during  the  subsequent  months;  they 
continued  to  agitate  for  better  defenses,  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavored  to  improvise  means  to  protect  their  city.  Great  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  against  treachery;  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave 
or  enter  the  city  without  a  pass.*® 

22.  Official  Records,  Navies,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XVI,  487-89;  Candler,  Confederate 
Records,  Georgia,  II,  213-15. 

23.  Harper's  Weekly,  January  21,  February  14,  1863. 

24.  The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events 
.  .  .  1862  (New  York,  1866),  495;  Official  Records,  Navies,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XII, 
488-89;  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records,  Georgia,  II,  236-39,  311-13,  375, 
376;  III,  194,  325-28. 
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The  Georgia  General  Assembly  declared  in  a  solemn  resolution 
that  Savannaii  must  never  be  surrendered,  but  must  be  defended, 
house  by  house,  street  by  street,  and  that  if  it  should  be  taken, 
only  ashes  should  be  left  for  the  Federals.**  High  Confederate 
military  authorities  ordered  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  remove 
non-combatants  from  exposed  parts  of  the  city  in  the  event  “that 
the  enemy  passes  the  obstructions  and  batteries.”*’ 

“I  can  but  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  consternation  the  capture 
of  Fort  Pulaski  produced  in  the  city,”  wrote  a  citizen  of  Savan¬ 
nah.  “The  city  has  been  in  intense  excitement  between  the  bold 
and  rapid  advances  of  the  Federals  and  the  terribly  unnerving 
taps  upon  the  shoulder  which  the  Brown  satellites,  without  form 
of  law  or  authority,  inflict.  Our  citizens  (the  few  who  remain) 
have  been  arrested  on  the  street,  dragged  to  camp,  shown  a  tent, 
and  informed  that  there  their  habitation  should  be.”  According 
to  this  informant,  cotton  was  being  removed,  “women  are  leavii^ 
and  all  kinds  of  property  is  being  sent  off.”  The  grand  jury  was 
instructed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  fmd  bills  of  indictment 
against  foreign  bom  citizens  who  had  once  experienced  the  right 
of  citizenship  and  subsequently  claimed  exemption  from  military 
service  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  subjects  of  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  act  was  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  or  punishable  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  penitentiary.** 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  wrote  Governor  Brown  that,  since 
both  Savannah  and  Augusta  were  in  danger,  both  cities  ought  to 
be  placed  under  martial  law.  The  main  concern  was  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Augusta,  said  General  Lee,  because  that  city  possessed 
powder  mills,  factories  and  82,000  bales  of  cotton,  a  total  prize 
certain  to  be  attractive  to  the  Federals.**  When  it  became  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  that  the  officials  were  obstructing  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Savannah  River  above  the  city  as  a  means  of  protecting 


26.  AcU  of  the  Oeneral  A$$embly  of  the  Btate  of  Georgia  .  .  .  November 
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the  more  vital  position  of  Augusta*®  the  citizens  of  the  port  realized 
that  Savannah  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  intended  stand 
against  the  Federals  would  be  made  above  the  city.  From  that 
time  on,  the  Savannahans  accepted  their  lot  and  mobilized  their 
own  meager  resources  to  meet  the  expected  assault  by  the  Fed¬ 
erals  knowing  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  provide  a  greater 
security  for  the  interior.*^ 

The  Savannahans  maintained  such  a  bold  facade  against  the 
Yankees  threatening  from  the  seaward  side  that  the  Federals, 
even  though  they  had  captured  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  did  not  dare  to  venture  a  determined  assault  against  the 
port  until  General  W.  T.  Sherman  had  laid  waste  the  interior 
in  1864.  The  essential  factor  protecting  the  city  during  1861- 
1863  was  not  the  measures  taken  by  Governor  Brown  nor  those 
taken  by  the  G>nfederacy;  such  security  as  Savannah  enjoyed 
in  those  years  resulted  from  the  Union  command’s  failure  to 
develop  an  over-all  war  strategy  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  and 
the  determination  of  the  Savannahans  to  protect  their  city  from 
wanton  and  useless  destruction  from  any  quarter. 

The  maintenance  of  internal  security  in  Savannah  was  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  because  of  the  non-homogeneity  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city,  which  was  composed  in  part  of  Northern  bom, 
foreign  bom,  and  Negroes  both  free  and  slave;  this  fact  placed 
a  heavy  burden  upon  the  native  bom  Savannahans.  The  free  white 
population  of  the  city  in  i860  numbered  13,875  persons;  4,696 
of  these  were  foreign  bom,  and  many  of  the  natives  living  in  the 
city  were  migrants  from  the  Northern  states.  In  addition,  705 
free  colored  and  7,7 1 2  slaves  lived  in  the  port.** 

“I  think  there  are  numbers  of  Yankees  here,”  wrote  a  Savannah 
citizen  in  July,  1861,  “but  they  keep  very  quiet.”**  The  editor 
of  the  Milledgeville  Federal  Union  wrote  that  “there  is  a  vast 
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deal  of  traitorous  material  in  Savannah.”  The  mayor  of  the  port 
city  offered  a  reward  to  any  citizen  who  furnished  information 
which  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  any  person  furnishing  the 
enemy  with  Southern  newspapers." 

“Traitorous  parties  in  Savannah  have  been  holding  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  enemy,”  declared  the  editor  of  a  Savannah  news¬ 
paper  in  February,  1862.“  A  few  months  later  Captain  George 
A.  Mercer  said  that  in  Savannah  “The  enemy  derives  many  ad¬ 
vantages  from  northern  bom  men  in  our  midst;  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  are  hostile.  .  .  .  These  men  become  guides,  spies  and 
informers.”" 

In  order  to  avoid  conscription,  several  hundred  aliens  in  1862 
presented  affidavits  to  the  clerk  of  the  Inferior  Court  at  Savannah 
stating  that  it  had  never  been  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
of  the  Confederate  states.  I.  N.  Hudtwalcker,  the  Prussian  consul 
at  Savannah,  wrote  Governor  Brown  in  March,  1862,  stating  that 
many  “subjects  of  the  German  states  who  lived  in  Savannah  had 
been  drafted  after  taking  an  oath  of  non-intention  to  become 
citizens  of  this  country.”  In  accordance  with  the  consul’s  wishes 
Adjutant  General  Henry  C.  Wayne  ordered  that  these  men  be 
released.” 

In  March,  1862,  a  Georgia  officer  stationed  on  Fort  Pulaski 
wrote  his  wife  that  “Two  Germans  from  this  fort  deserted  .  .  . 
and  have  doubtless  posted  the  enemy  with  our  ways  of  getting 
mail.”**  An  entire  cavalry  company  composed  of  the  “lowest 
classes  in  Savannah”  was  arrested  for  mutinous  and  disorderly 
conduct;  privates  were  marched  up  and  down  the  parade  grounds 
each  morning  “with  a  ball  and  chain  as  punishment  for  their  in¬ 
subordination.”  A  group  of  men  in  Savannah  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  guard  company.  These  men  were  “New  York 
rowdies”  who  united  and  organized  themselves  only  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  “winning  money  from  the  crackers”  and  planning  then  at 
“the  first  opportunity  [to]  desert  to  the  enemy.”** 

To  satisfy  the  call  of  President  Davis  upon  the  Governor  of 
the  state  for  troops,  a  draft  took  place  in  Savannah  on  the  4th 
of  March.  “An  immense  crowd  appeared  before  the  officers  on 
the  day  of  the  draft,”  wrote  an  observer,  “and  preferred  their 
excuses.  Many  of  these  were  aliens  who  refused  to  enter  the 
army”;  and,  in  fact,  a  larger  portion  of  this  group  had  once  been 
“in  the  service  and  now  refused  to  be  taken  in  again.”  Many 
persons  living  in  the  city  were  simply  “dormant  or  indifferent 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs.”*® 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  arose  from  the  fact  that  since 
the  blockaded  city  had  lost  its  means  of  livelihood  the  Savannahans 
endured  a  more  austere  existence  than  persons  living  in  the  in¬ 
terior  communities  who  could  produce  many  of  their  own  ma¬ 
terial  needs.  The  speculative  trader  in  Savannah  who,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  profiteering  opportunities  arising  out  of  blockade¬ 
running,  was  in  a  position  to  trade  very  profitably  with  the 
interior,  but  the  ordinary  citizen  in  a  seaport  city,  such  as  Sa¬ 
vannah,  who  could  not  engage  in  a  speculative  enterprise,  was 
in  a  much  worse  position,  relatively  speaking,  than  persons  living 
in  the  interior;  this  fact,  allied  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
city  might  well  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  interior  up-river  cities, 
bred  a  feeling  of  ill  will  and  resentment  toward  the  rest  of  the 
state  in  the  minds  of  Savannahans.** 

A  speculator  writing  from  Savannah  in  1862  stated  that  trading 
through  the  blockade  was  the  most  lucrative  kind  of  enterprise 
being  carried  on  in  the  city.*®  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  militia 
in  Savannah  called  the  foreigners  the  most  “noxious  element”  in 
the  city;  “they  think  only  of  accumulating  wealth  .  .  .  they 
escape  service  as  aliens.”  These  men,  he  said,  were  all  “speculators 
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and  extortioners,  blockade-runners  and  brokers.”  He  complained 
that  their  trading  and  manipulations  were  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  currency.  “It  is  an  anomaly  to  see  safely  em¬ 
bosomed  among  us  a  people  more  hurtful  than  our  Yankee  foes.” 
The  aliens,  he  wrote,  were  “reaping  the  benefits  of  the  war, 
while  our  own  people  are  actually  bearing  all  the  burdens.”** 

To  the  native  citizens  and  property  owners  in  Savannah,  it 
appeared  that  the  fortunes  of  war  were  placing  an  unfair  burden 
upon  them;  they  were  at  the  danger  zone,  they  faced  the  loss 
of  property  and  perhaps  their  lives  for  the  defense  of  the  interior, 
and  yet,  such  profits  and  luxuries  as  might  be  gotten  out  of  the 
unhappy  situation  were  going  to  the  foreign-bom  speculators 
and  to  those  Georgians  who  lived  back  in  the  safety  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  native  Savannahans  believed  that  they  were  being 
sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  defending  the  interior  without  being 
accorded  the  consideration  which  was  due  them  in  their  dangerous 
and  exposed  position.**  In  any  case,  the  responsible  native  citizens 
of  the  city  demonstrated  a  remarkable  stamina  and  social  co¬ 
hesion  by  maintaining  even  a  semblance  of  social  and  economic 
life  in  a  city  beset  by  such  overwhelming  difficulties. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  H.  OLMSTEAD 
Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Part  IV 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  overestimate  the  benefits  I  derived 
from  the  four  years  of  training  at  the  Military  Institute.  I  learned 
habits  of  order  regularity  and  punctuality  that  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me  all  through  life.  I  was  taught  how  to  yield  im¬ 
plicit  obedience  to  rightful  authority  and  how  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  if  it  were  placed  upon  me,  how  to  command  as  well  as  to 
obey.  I  learned  to  love  study  and  to  find  the  highest  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  mental  powers.  My  body  developed  with  the  mind. 
At  eighteen  I  had  already  attained  full  stature  but  constant  and 
regular  exercise  with  plain  food  and  unbroken  hours  of  sleep  made 
me  healthy,  hardy  and  elastic,  establishing  thus  the  foundation  of  the 
good  health  with  which  God  has  blessed  me  for  so  many  years. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  this  admirable  school  were  based  upon 
those  established  tor  the  government  of  West  Point  Military  Academy 
and  followed  them  as  closely  as  the  different  nature  of  ^e  two  in¬ 
stitutions  would  admit.  The  fixing  of  responsibility  for  good  order 
upon  the  Cadets  themselves  was  a  cardinal  feature  that  was  managed 
so  as  to  work  with  little  or  no  friction.  To  Cadet  Officers  far  more 
than  to  Professors  was  intrusted  the  discipline  of  the  Corps  and  the 
strict  discharge  of  this  duty  was  a  point  of  honor  with  all  of  them. 
This  matter  of  responsibility  ran  all  through  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
In  each  room,  for  instance,  an  “orderly  board”  was  hung  over  the 
mantelpiece  in  which  were  slits  for  cards  bearing  the  names  of  the 
occupants  of  the  room.  Every  Sunday  morning  an  Inspector  came 
around— a  Cadet  Officer— who  put  the  name  that  was  at  the  top 
of  the  board  down  to  the  bottom  and  advanced  another  to  the  top. 
The  Cadet  whose  name  was  thus  carried  up  became  the  Orderly 
of  the  room  for  that  week  and  to  him  the  authorities  looked  for  the 
good  order  of  the  room  in  every  way.  If  there  were  disorder  of  any 
kind  the  orderly  was  reponed  and  a  specified  number  of  demerits 
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attached  to  his  name  unless  a  sufficient  excuse  could  be  given  in 
writing.  I  never  knew  an  orderly  to  be  so  reported,  however,  when 
the  fault  was  in  another,  that  the  guilty  man  did  not  come  forward 
and  relieve  him  by  confession  of  his  own  shortcoming.  To  fail  to 
do  this  was  considered  in  the  highest  degree  dishonorable  by  the 
Corps— it  was  an  unwritten  law  that  was  rigidly  kept.  In  the  same 
manner  the  man  whose  name  headed  a  class  list  alphabetically,  was 
called  the  “squad  marcher”;  he  formed  the  class  when  it  assembled 
on  the  parade  ground,  called  the  roll  and  reported  absentees  to  the 
Officer  of  the  Day,  marched  the  class  into  the  recitation  hall  and 
there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Professor.  He  was  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  meantime,  and  if  anything  went  wrong  he  was  held 
accountable  for  it.  In  the  Mess-hall  Cadet  Officers  were  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  each  table  having  the  same  responsibility  put  upon 
them.  On  Sunday  mornings  when  the  squads  were  formed  for  march¬ 
ing  to  the  various  churches  of  the  village  there  was  always  a  head 
to  each  squad— the  boys  were  under  authority  everywhere. 

Each  day  at  guard-mounting  a  Cadet  Commissioned  Officer  (al¬ 
ways  a  man  from  the  first  class)  went  on  duty  as  “Officer  of  the 
Day.”  He  received  his  orders  from  the  Commandant  and  then  had 
charge  of  the  hill  until  the  next  morning.  He  saw  that  the  various 
signals  were  sounded  for  roll-calls,  parades,  class  gatherings  &c  &c. 
Reports  of  absentees  were  made  to  him  as  well  as  reports  for  all 
other  delinquencies;  he  visited  all  the  dormitories  repeatedly  during 
study  hours,  saw  that  the  guard  was  properly  posted,  looked  to  the 
putting  out  of  lights  and  fires  after  taps,  received  the  reports  of 
inspectors  and,  in  a  word,  he  was  for  twenty  four  hours  the  visible 
embodiment  of  law;  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  our  own  number 
never  detracted  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  respect  and  obedience 
rendered  to  him.  During  his  tour  of  duty  he  was  required  to  be  in 
full  dress  uniform,  wearing  sword  and  sash.  If  a  Cadet  committed 
an  offence  for  which  the  punishment  was  dismission  from  the  In¬ 
stitute,  summary  action  was  never  taken— he  received  a  fair  trial  by 
Court  Martial— the  court  consisting  of  Cadet  officers  presided  over 
bv  the  Commandant.  I  remember  many  such  courts  and  took  part 
in  a  number  of  them,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  a  single  one  in 
which  the  justice  of  its  decisions  was  questioned.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  discipline  of  the  character  described  is  the  best  possible  cor¬ 
rective  for  the  inclination  of  youth  to  an  over  exhuberance  and  heed¬ 
lessness.  Lads  who  go  through  such  a  course  for  four  years  uncon¬ 
sciously  acquire  a  sense  of  the  obligation  that  is  upon  them  to  respect 
all  law.  And  if  in  after  life  they  should  rise  to  positions  of  place  and 
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power  they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  responsibility  with  firmness 
and  intelligence. 

Attendance  upon  divine  services  was  required  once  every  Sunday. 
We  could  go  to  any  church  we  might  select  but  had  to  attend  some¬ 
where.  Nevertheless  it  often  happened  that  the  sick  list  would  be 
unduly  large  on  Sunday  mornings;  singular  complaints  that  rarely 
lasted  beyond  that  evening  would  deplete  the  church  squads  greatly. 
The  two  physicians  who  had  the  care  of  our  health  were  first.  Dr 
Slaughter  a  gentle,  kindly  old  man  but  without  special  force  of 
character,  and  afterwards.  Dr  Connell  w’ho  was  a  sort  of  rough  dia¬ 
mond,  good  hearted  and  “easily  entreated.”  The  bovs  found  it  no 
difficult  task  to  win  from  either  of  them  a  place  on  the  list  of  those 
“excused  from  Church.” 

In  my  senior  year  at  the  Institute  I  was  Adjutant  of  the  Corps  and 
as  such  was  expected  to  be  in  the  Commandants  office  every  morning. 
Our  Commandant  at  that  time  was  Captain  Thos  R  McConnell  of  the 
4th  Infantry  U.S.A.  and  one  day  in  looking  over  the  reports  he  said 
to  me,  “We  had  a  very  large  sick  list  last  Sunday  Mr  Adjutant;  have 
the  sick  call  sounded  in  front  of  this  office  next  Sunday  and  tell  Dr 
Connell  that  I  will  attend  to  the  applicants.”  Sure  enough  when  the 
call  was  sounded  on  that  day  Captain  McConnell  appeared  with  a  tin 
cup  and  iron  spoon  in  one  hand  and  a  pajier  package  in  the  other. 
“Instruct  the  orderly  to  bring  a  bucket  of  fresh  water,”  he  said 
and  then  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  invalids.  They  were  marched 
down  in  due  time  and  formed  in  front  of  the  door,  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  having  the  ailments  inquired  into  there.  The  first  man  in 
the  line  was  called  and  stepped  up.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you” 
was  asked  of  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  afflicted  looked  on  anxiously. 
“I  have  so  and  so,”  he  mentioned,  naming  the  most  alarming  symptoms 
he  could  think  of.  “You  are  excused”  said  the  Captain,  “but  you  must 
take  something  for  that  trouble.”  With  that  he  dipped  up  a  cup  of 
water,  put  in  a  heaping  spoonful  of  Epsom  Salts  from  the  package 
and  gave  the  dose  to  the  Cadet  to  drink.  It  was  swallowed  with  many 
wry  faces,  and  then  number  two  was  called.  He  had  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  his  predecessor  and  accordingly  was  prepared  to  present 
symptoms  that  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  from  which 
number  one  suffered.  But  it  availed  him  nothing,  for  him  too  the 
cup  was  filled  with  the  nauseous  dose  and  he  drained  it  to  the  dregs. 
So  it  went  down  the  line,  each  fellow  trying  to  invent  symptoms 
for  which  Epsom  Salts  would  be  hurtful,  but  none  of  them  escaped, 
though  all  were  excused  from  church,  llie  last  man— on  the  extreme 
left-was  Duncan  Twiggs  (my  old  army  friend,  and  the  Judge  Twiggs 
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whom  you  know.)  The  Captains  eyes  twinkled  as  Duncan  came  up  for 
he  knew  the  character  of  the  lad  and  expected  a  little  fun.  Well  Mr 
Twiggs  and  how  is  it  with  you?”  he  asked.  Twiggs  grinned  and 
replied  “The  truth  is  Captain  I’ve  tom  my  Sunday  trousers.”  “You 
are  excused”  was  the  response  “but  I  have  here  the  best  remedy 
for  that  complaint.”  So  the  last  portion  of  the  Salts  was  measured 
out  and  swallowed  and  the  sick  list  was  completed  for  the  day.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  there  was  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday.  Capt  McConnell  was  a  verj’^  fine  man,  a  native  of 
Liberty  County  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  with  high  distinction  and  was  mentioned  in  orders 
for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  where  he  was  des- 
parately  wounded.  His  carriage  always  showed  the  effect  of  this 
wound  and  I  believe  he  suffered  from  it  to  the  end  of  his  days.  I 
was  thrown  very  intimately  with  him  and  shall  always  remember 
with  gratitude  his  kindly  interest  in  me. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  second  year  I  was  made  a  Corporal  advanc¬ 
ing  in  the  third  year  to  Orderly  Sergeant  and  Sergeant  Major  and 
in  the  fourth  year  to  the  Adjutancy  of  the  Battallion.  The  first 
Captaincy  was  offered  me  but  the  many  privileges  attached  to  the 
Adjutant’s  Office  decided  me  to  take  that  and  I  was  never  sorry  for 
it.  Familiarity  with  the  many  details  of  garrison  life  which  it  taught 
served  me  in  good  stead  when  in  January  i86i  Savannah  troops  that 
knew  only  the  a-b-c  of  military  affairs,  were  thrown  into  Fort 
Pulaski.  Of  these  various  promotions  the  first  was  nearest  and  dearest 
to  my  heart;  the  little  chevron  of  gold  lace  upon  my  arm  seemed  a 
badge  of  glory  and  I  never  tired  of  looking  at  it  out  of  the  comer 
of  my  eye.  The  office  had  advantages  too,  it  relieved  me  from  guard 
duty  and  in  the  Company  formation  my  position  was  always  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  an  easy  place  to  march  in.  One  duty  it  imposed, 
however  for  which  I  had  very  little  relish— that  of  counting  out  the 
clothes  that  came  in  from  the  laundry  every  week.  They  were 
brought  in  great  baskets,  (a  double  horse  team  load)  and  put  in  one 
of  the  Section  rooms  of  the  main  building.  Then  from  each  bedroom 
a  chair  was  brought,  with  the  names  of  the  occupants  upon  it,  and 
set  around  in  a  circle.  This  being  done  we  poor  little  Corporals 
attacked  the  pile  and  distributed  the  clothes,  (which  were  all  required 
to  be  marked,)  to  the  various  chairs.  When  the  tedious  job  was 
completed  a  signal  was  given  on  the  drum  and  the  orderly  of  each 
room  came  up  for  his  chair.  It  was  a  primitive  way  of  doing  things 
though  it  answered  the  purpose  in  view.  I  was  glad  enough  when 
further  promotion  put  an  end  to  this  task. 
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The  Fourth  of  July  was  always  a  great  day  with  us,  to  be  observed 
with  ardent  patriodsm.  An  orator  and  a  reader  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  selected  from  the  two  upper  classes  respec¬ 
tively  and  these  two  worthies  were  escorted  to  the  Court  House  in 
Marietta  by  the  whole  Corps  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying. 
There  the  oration  would  be  delivered  and  the  immortal  “Declaration” 
read  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned;  then  we  would  file  out  into 
the  public  square  and  fire  a  national  salute,  one  gun  for  each  State, 
from  the  battery  of  field  pieces  belonging  to  the  Institute.  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  orator 
on  these  occasions  for  in  my  Senior  year  I  was  the  man.  I  do  not 
remember  much  about  my  speech  except  that  it  was  very  “spread 
eagly”  in  character;  doubtless  the  tail  of  “the  British  Lion”  was 
twisted  at  a  great  rate.  These  gatherings  were  highly  appreciated 
by  the  country  people  around  who  came  in  crowds  to  attend  them. 
TTiey  were  particularly  impressed  by  the  firing  of  the  cannon— a 
sound,  alas!  with  which  many  of  them  were  to  become  far  too  fa¬ 
miliar  in  but  a  few  years. 

The  great  event  of  our  year  was  the  Commencement  ball  and  not 
for  us  alone  but  likewise  for  all  the  girls  in  Cobb  County  and  the 
numerous  female  relations  of  Cadets  who  visited  in  Marietta  during 
the  summer.  The  ball  was  given  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Academic 
building,  all  of  the  partitions  being  taken  out  so  as  to  form  one 
large  hall;  ani^  a  noble  room  it  made  for  a  dance  on  a  summer  night 
with  its  big  windows  opening  out  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 
Recitation  rooms  were  fitted  up  as  dressing  rooms  for  the  ladies,  a 
fine  string  band  engaged  and  simple  refreshments  provided  in  abund¬ 
ance.  We  prided  ourselves  on  the  decorations  of  the  ball  room  though 
I  suppose  they  would  be  considered  simple  and  inartistic  in  these  more 
sophisticated  days.  There  was  always  a  big  chandelier,  a  wooden 
frame  work  in  which  about  one  hundred  bayonets  were  inserted 
each  holding  a  candle  in  its  shank  and  the  reflection  from  the  polished 
surface  of  the  steel,  really  gave  a  fine  effect.  Similar  lights  were 
arranged  around  the  walls  and  they  were  further  adorned  with 
wreaths,  crossed  swords  and  muskets  &c  &c.  Months  before  the  happy 
occasion  every  man  jack  of  us  had  invited  some  girl  as  his  special 
guest  and  also  engaged  at  the  livery  stable  in  the  village  the  very  finest 
horse  and  buggy  obtainable  to  bring  his  lady  love  to  the  festivities. 
There  was  one  particular  horse  noted  for  style  and  action  that  we 
were  all  crazy  to  get  and  I  secured  him  at  my  last  ball  in  July,  by 
booking  the  application  in  January. 
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Looking  back  up  on  those  happy  days  I  realize  that  our  best 
possession  was  youth  that  saw  everything  through  its  own  golden 
glow;  youth  that  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
maturer  life.  There  was  too  a  vigorous  vitality  that  felt  no  fatigue 
and  enabled  us  literally  to 

“Dance  all  night  ’till  broad  daylight 

And  go  home  with  the  girls  in  the  morning.” 

In  my  minds  eye,  (even  now,  after  all  these  years  with  their  weight 
of  troubles,)  I  can  see  the  colored  band  leader,  Joe  Hewson,  standing 
erect  on  the  music  platform,  his  fiddle  tucked  under  his  chin,  sawing 
away  for  dear  life  at  “Billy  in  the  low  ground”  or  “Gimptown  Races,” 
while  he  roars  out  his  orders  to  the  dancers— “Honors  to  your  part¬ 
ner”— “Sachey  all— be  sure  and  swing  the  lady  in  the  comer”— ^Lemon¬ 
ade  all.”  I  suppose  the  old  always  think  of  their  day  as  the  best  the 
world  ever  saw,  so  allowance  must  be  made  for  me  if  I  seem  to  paint 
in  too  bright  colors  that  halcyon  time.  Nevertheless,  I  am  ready  to 
affirm  that  no  generation  of  young  people  ever  enjoyed  the  morning 
of  life  more  than  did  ours.  And,  indeed,  well  that  it  was  so,  for  there 
was  ahead  of  us  all  in  the  very  near  future,  a  dark  and  bloody  jjeriod 
the  shadow  of  which  has  scarcely  yet  entirely  passed  from  the  land. 
Too  soon  were  we  to  assume  the  resp>onsibilities  whose  burden  would 
have  seemed  in  anticipation  too  great  for  us  to  bear;  in  less  than  a 
decade  were  many  of  those  light  hearted  dancers  to  swell  the  dreadful 
lists  of  killed  and  wounded  on  many  a  stricken  field  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  A  blessed  thing  it  is  for  humanity  that  the  veil 
of  the  future  is  impenetrable. 

Every  summer  immediately  after  Commencement  the  Corps  went 
into  camp  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  the  instruction  was  en¬ 
tirely  military.  In  my  senior  year  the  camp  was  at  Catoosa  Springs 
a  famous  resort  in  those  days,  up  in  North  Georgia  not  far  from  the 
Tennessee  line.  There  was  a  fine  hotel  there  encircled  by  broad 
piazzas,  one  eighth  of  a  mile  in  their  entire  length,  making  a  charming 
promenade  for  lads  and  lassies.  The  hotel  was  full  of  pretty  girls 
from  eyery  part  of  the  State  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  they 
did  not  lack  for  beaux  when  the  ball  room  was  cleared  tor  dancing 
in  the  eyenings.  We  were  giyen  the  liberty  of  that  room  and  the 
piazzas,  from  Retreat,  (which  is  the  sunset  parade,)  until  Tattoo, 
when  soldiers  young  and  old  are  supposed  to  wrap  the  draperies  of 
their  couches  about  them  and  go  to  sleep.  It  was  comical  to  see  the 
rush  that  was  made  from  the  ball  room  every  night  when  the  drums 
sounded  the  call.  The  girls  did  not  at  first  understand  being  left 
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so  unceremoniously,  but  they  got  used  to  military  ways  before  the 
camp  was  struck  and  rather  lik^  their  inconvendonality.  During  my 
four  years  at  the  Institute  the  Corps  made  various  visits  to  other 
cities— to  Atlanta,  to  the  state  fair  at  Augusta  and  twice  to  Milledge- 
ville  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  Legislature  to  larger  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  our  second  visit  to  the  latter  place,  after  a  brisk  skirmish 
drill  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  a  number  of  Cadet  officers  were  invited 
to  meet  a  group  of  ladies  who  were  assembled  in  the  parlor  of  the 
old  Milledgeville  hotel.  There  1  saw  your  dear  Mother  for  the  first 
time  but  did  not  happen  to  be  introduced  to  her.  Robert  Stiles  pointed 
her  out  to  me  as  the  sister  of  Fannie  Williams  to  whom  Charlie  Way 
was  engaged.  “Bob”  Stiles  was  my  room  mate  for  neariy  three  years 
and  a  fine  fellow  he  was  in  every  way.  He  and  his  brother  Henry 
were  two  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw,  both  were  tall,  a  little 
over  six  feet,  but  in  other  respects  the  very  opposite  of  each  other. 
Henry,  the  elder,  being  a  pronounced  blonde,  while  Robert  was  as 
swarthy  as  an  Indian,  though  with  clear  olive  complexion,  and  black 
hair.  Their  father,  the  Hon  Wm  H  Stiles,  was  “charge  d’affaires”  at 
the  CouR  of  Vienna  during  the  Hungarian  Revolution  in  1848-49— 
he  was  a  cultivated  gentleman,  prominent  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  generation  in  the  State;  an  orator  of  more  than  usual  ability,  and 
a  delightful  companion  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  sons  were  with 
him  in  Vienna  and  they  both  returned  to  America  speaking  German 
as  though  it  were  their  mother  tongue.  Mrs  Stiles  was  one  of  the 
Mackay  family,  a  sister  of  Dr  Elliott’s  mother,  and  a  sweeter  lady 
never  drew  the  breath  of  life.  In  truth,  that  may  be  said  of  all  of 
her  sisters  as  well— to  know  Mrs  Elliott  was  to  love  her,  while  the 
names  of  Miss  Sarah  and  Miss  Kate  Mackay  were  synonyms  for  the 
Charity  that  “hopeth  all  things”  and  that  “never  faileth.”  One  of  their 
brothers  was  John  Mackay  who  was  the  class  mate  and  intimate 
friend  of  Robert  E  Lee  at  West  Point.  I  believe  he  graduated  in 
the  Engineer  Corps  and  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness,  but  he  died 
early.  In  the  summer  of  1854  1  rose  to  the  second  or  junior  class,  and, 
as  was  customary  at  the  Institute,  received  a  leave  of  absence  during 
the  encampment  of  that  year.  Bob  Stiles  invited  me  very  cordially  to 
spend  it  with  him  at  the  family  place  “Etowah  Qiffs”  up  in  Cass 
County  a  courtesy  that  I  was  glad  to  accept.  That  visit  was  one 
that  I  have  always  looked  back  upon  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The 
house,  a  most  commodious  and  roomy  one  was  located  at  the  top 
of  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Etowah  River,  and  there  were  the  lovliest 
people  in  it.  Besides  the  family  propier,  were  Miss  Kate  Mackay,  Mary 
and  Carrie  Elliott  (the  Doctors  sisters,)  Ned  Stiles,  the  brother  of 
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Miss  Kitty,  who  was  also  a  Marietta  Cadet,  and  Charlie  Golding.  Then 
a  little  later  came  Mary  Anna  and  Florence  Stiles,  whom  you  have 
known  as  Mrs  Habersham  and  Mrs  Woodbridge.  Mrs  Elliott  was 
building  a  residence  near  her  sisters  but  meanwhile  was  occupying 
a  two  story  log  house  known  as  the  “Parsonage,”  about  two  miles 
away.  With  her  were  her  daughter  Leila,  afterwards  Mrs  Fred  Haber¬ 
sham  and  her  sons  John  Mackay,  Percy,  Rafe  and  George.  Doctor 
“Billy,”  our  Dotnor,  was  then  a  student  at  Harvard  University.  With 
so  many  young  people  thrown  intimately  together,  it  was  a  time  of 
great  enjoyment  and  the  days  slipped  away  only  too  fast.  The  river 
was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us  all;  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house 
was  an  old  Indian  Hsh  trap  where  the  stream  was  narrowed  by  two 
wing  dams  of  stone  with  an  opening  in  the  centre.  Through  this 
opening  the  current  ran  with  much  swiftness  and  it  was  great  fun 
for  us  lads  to  swim  out  into  the  river  just  above  the  rapid  and  let 
the  water  carry  us  through  like  an  express  train.  Or  we  would  all 
pile  into  a  big  ^at  boat,  boys  and  girls  together,  and  float  away  gather¬ 
ing  muscadine  grapes  from  the  vines  that  covered  the  trees  overhang¬ 
ing  the  river.  Once  some  of  us  took  horses  and  rode  several  miles 
to  visit  Saltpetre  Cave,  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  County.  It  was 
the  only  place  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  been  in  and  it  interested  me 
very  much.  The  opening  of  the  cave  was  a  round  hole  about  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  from  which  a  pathway  sloped  downward  amid  boul¬ 
ders  of  rock  in  considerable  depth.  Reaching  the  bottom  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  quite  a  large  vaulted  room  with  passages  leading  away  from 
it  in  various  directions.  Bearing  lightwood  torches  we  explored  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  for  some  distance  but  were  afraid  to  go  too  far  lest  we 
should  have  been  lost.  It  is  said  that  these  ramifications  extend  far 
under  the  surface  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  an  Indian  girl  was  once 
lost  in  them  for  days  but  finally  came  out  through  a  hole  on  the  river 
bank  miles  away,  ^e  of  the  objects  of  our  trip  was  to  get  specimens 
of  a  very  beautiful  clay  to  be  found  in  a,  certain  part  of  the  cave. 
Bob  Sdles,  who  was  familiar  with  the  place,  led  the  way  and  when 
we  were  face  to  face  with  what  seemed  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  he  said 
“here  we  are.”  I  could  see  no  opening  at  first,  but  it  was  there  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  just  high  enough  for  us  to  wiggle  through  on 
our  stomachs.  We  went  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  this  way  and 
finally  emerged  in  a  small  room  where  the  clay  was  found.  The 
ceiling  of  this  room  was  hung  with  masses  of  bats,  that  were  startled 
by  the  torches  and  came  flying  around  our  heads  in  myriads.  The 
smell  was  overpowering  and  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  them. 
The  temperature  of  the  cave  is  said  to  be  undistuibed  by  outer 
changes,  it  remains  the  same  the  year  round.  When  we  went  in  from 
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the  warm  sunshine  it  seemed  like  entering  an  ice-box,  but  after  being 
in  for  two  or  three  hours  and  accustom^  to  the  cold  the  return  to 
the  outer  air  was  very  trying  because  of  the  sudden  accession  of  heat. 
This  cave  derives  its  name  from  deposits  of  saltpetre  that  are  found 
in  it,  which  were  freely  used  during  the  Confederate  War  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

At  the  end  of  my  furlough  I  returned  to  the  Institute  and  settled 
down  to  hard  study  much  refreshed  by  the  happy  vacation  among 
my  friends.  But  the  summer  that  was  so  full  of  bnghtness  had  a  sad 
and  terrible  ending  for  me.  It  was  the  year  of  the  great  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  Savannah  and  my  dear  sister,  who  had  returned 
home  from  New  Haven  was  one  of  its  earliest  victims.  Eariy  in  Sep¬ 
tember  I  had  been  several  days  without  letters,  and  as  reports  of  the 
existence  of  the  fever  had  reached  me  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy 
when  a  letter  reached  me  saying  that  Sister  had  been  very  ill  witn 
the  dread  disease  but  they  thought  the  crisis  was  passed.  Confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  came  in  a  telegram  from  Dr  Wildman,  the  physician. 
The  relief  was  great  though  only  momentary  for  later  in  the  day 
another  dispatch  told  that  her  gentle  spirit  had  passed  away.*  I  also 
received  word  from  my  parents  not  to  think  of  returning  to  Savannah 
as  every  one  was  flying  from  the  city  who  could  and  that  my  coming 
home  would  only  add  to  their  troubles,  it  was  likewise  stated  that 
my  father  was  confmed  to  his  bed  from  anxiety  and  sorrow.  Mrs 
Stiles  had  heard  of  our  bereavement  and  sent  for  me  at  once  to  come 
up  to  Etowah  Cliffs.  I  went  immediately  and  found  it  a  precious 
haven  of  comfort  and  sympathy.  In  one  week  news  came  that  father 
too  was  no  more— he  did  not  have  the  fever,  (though  the  printed 
lists  of  the  epidemic  reported  him  to  have  died  of  it,)  but  literally 
died  of  a  broken  heart.*  Mother  told  me  afterwards  that  he  tried 
to  rally  and  said  to  her  “I  must  try  to  live  for  Charlie’s  sake,”  but 
the  vital  force  was  gone  and  I  believe  he  was  glad  to  follow  the  be¬ 
loved  daughter  whose  short  life  had  ever  been  a  blessing  and  joy  to 
him— “They  were  lovely  in  life  and  in  death  they  were  not  diviaed.” 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  exaggerate  the  kindness  extended 
to  me  by  the  dear  family  at  Etowah  Clins  in  that  desolate  period  of 
my  life.  Everything  that  loving  and  tender  sympathy  could  do  to 
alleviate  my  sorrow  was  done  by  every  member  of  the  household. 
I  was  ever  conscious  that  I  was  one  of  them;  their  affection  encom¬ 
passed  me  from  morning  until  midnight  and  in  a  thousand  ways  I 


S.  Sarah  M.  Olmatead,  died  September  7,  1854,  aged  18  yean  and  7 
monthe. 

9.  Jonathan  Olmatead  died  September  16.  1854,  aged  56  yean. 
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was  made  to  feel  that  God  had  given  help  according  to  my  need. 
And  so  my  dear  children  it  has  been  with  me  in  every  sore  trial 
through  which  in  His  providence  I  have  been  called  to  pass -no 
cloud  has  even  been  without  its  silver  lining,  no  burden  without 
imparted  strength  to  bear  it.  1  gratefully  acknowledge  that  “goodness 
and  mercy”  have  followed  me  “all  the  days  of  my  life”;  even  my 
faults  and  imperfections,  many  and  grievous  though  they  have  been, 
have  not  taken  from  my  soul  a  sense  of  the  Divine  love  and  compas¬ 
sion  and  now,  in  old  age,  that  is  my  great  comfort  and  exceeding 
joy.  1  am  poor,  weak  helpless,  as  we  all  are,  but  He  is  my  Father;  He 
is  our  Father— bless  his  holy  name  forever  and  ever. 

1  returned  to  the  Institute  very  uncertain  whether  or  not  my  career 
there  was  at  an  end  for  with  fathers  life  ended  the  income,  (at  least 
the  greater  part  of  it,)  that  had  cared  for  the  family  wants  and  I  did 
not  know  if  there  would  be  money  enough  to  continue  my  schooling. 
Then  Mr  L  O  Reynolds  a  distant  relative  and  my  fathers  closest 
friend,  asked  of  Mother  that  he  might  be  piermitted  to  defray  the 
expense  of  finishing  my  education.  She  accepted  his  generous  offer 
for  he  loved  us  all  and  she  knew  the  affection  that  prompted  the  act. 

I  may  say  here  that  Mr  Reynolds  died  within  the  next  year  but  in  his 
will  he  provided  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  wish.  Another  of  fathers 
friends,  Mr  I.  C.  Plant  of  Macon,  made  a  similar  request,  and  Major 
Brumby  the  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Institute  offered  me  a 
“State  Cadetship”  whereby  I  could  have  earned  my  own  tuition  and 
support  by  pledging  myself  to  teach  in  the  State  for  two  years  after 
graduation,  but  the  matter  had  already  been  decided  for  me.  Mother 
came  to  Marietta  to  join  me  so  soon  as  she  [could]  rally  sufficient 
strength  to  travel.  Mr  Reynolds  came  with  her  and  upon  meeting 
me  he  hugged  me  in  his  arms  and  wept  over  me— dear  big  generous 
hearted  man  that  he  was.  He  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  State— the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  and  South  Western  Railroads.  You  have  doubtless 
seen  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  those  Roads.  Soon  after  Mothers  arrival  she  too  was  stricken  by 
severe  illness  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  I  were  to  be  left 
literally  alone.  Had  she  remained  in  fever-laden  Savannah  she  probably 
would  have  died,  but  in  the  pure,  bracing  up  country  air  she  pulled 
through  and  recovered  her  health. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  hard  study.  I  had  always  been  a 
willing  student  but  felt  now  that  it  was  particularly  incumbent  upon 
me  to  do  my  best.  It  was  a  special  cause  for  gratification  to  know 
that  while  he  lived  Mr  Reynolds  never  had  reason  to  feel  that  his 
goodness  was  misplaced. 
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In  July  1856  I  was  graduated— and  graduated  with  honor  and  the 
pleasure  it  very  naturally  gave  me  was  much  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  Mother,  Aunt  Eliza  Hardee  and  Cousin  Hattie  who  all  came  up 
from  Savannah  for  the  occasion,  I  wonder  if  there  is  ever  any  other 
time  in  a  mans  life  when  he  is  absolutely  confident  that  “the  world 
is  ‘his’  oyster”  and  he  has  only  to  go  forward  and  open  it.  The  future 
looked  so  bright,  shadowed  by  no  misgivings.  1  felt  like  a  bird  about 
to  launch  out  in  glorious  flight  on  wings  that  could  never  tire.  The 
restraints  of  military  discipline  which  I  had  borne  with  patience 
and  pride  for  four  years,  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  as  shackles  to  be 
cast  aside  forever.  I  was  to  be  my  own  master  from  that  time  on, 
little  recking  that  a  man  is  under  the  authority  of  somebody  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Moreover,  I  was  desparatelv  in  love  and  that  of  itself 
gives  a  rosy  glow  to  every  prospect.  Still,  there  was  a  tinge  of  sad¬ 
ness  beneath  all  this  pleasurable  excitement.  I  was  leaving  a  circle  of 
friends  whose  souls  were  knit  to  my  own  by  long  association  and 
kindred  thought.  I  realized  that  with  most  of  them  the  parting  was 
final— that  we  should  never  meet  again— and  in  fact  this  anticipation 
was  fully  realized.  1  found  too  that  the  old  hill  with  every  future 
of  the  landscape  around  it  had  become  dear  to  my  heart  and  that  1 
hated  to  leave  it.  I  saw  it  once  again  in  after  years  under  peculiar 
circumstances  which  shall  be  related  further  on. 

My  closest  friend  at  the  Institute  was  John  G  Patton  of  Habersham, 
a  member  of  the  class  below  mine,  a  noble  young  man,  chivalrous, 
brave,  and  with  a  certain  solidity  of  character  that  impressed  itself 
upon  his  rugged  face.  He  was  the  best  man  at  my  wedding  three  years 
later,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  became  a  Captain  in  your  Uncle 
Charles  William’s  Regiment.  He  passed  unscatched  through  the  ter¬ 
rible  days  fight  around  Richmond  but  was  killed  in  the  fierce  battle 
of  South  Mountain  in  the  Maryland  campaign.  In  that  awful  war 
the  best  and  bravest  seemed  to  be  taken  first. 

Soon  after  my  graduation  I  put  into  execution  a  plan  that  had  been 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  for  a  long  time— to  wit:  the  making  of  an 
extended  trip  through  the  Northern  States,  not  only  to  see  a  little 
of  the  world  but  also  with  a  view  to  looking  up  relatives  on  my 
fathers  side  of  the  house.  Two  of  my  classmates  arranged  to  go  with 
me  but  failed  me  at  the  last  moment,  for  some  unknown  reason 
though  I  strongly  suspect  rntpectmiosity .  The  money  for  my  own 
expenses  was  provided  by  a  savings  bank  fund  that  father  had  started 
for  Sister  and  myself  when  we  were  very  small  children,  and  added 
to  year  by  year  so  long  as  he  lived. 
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I  started  from  Savannah  in  the  old  wheel  steamer  “Alabama”  and 
after  an  uneventful  passage  reached  New  York  on  the  third  day.  I 
remember  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  harbor  as  we 
sailed  in:  the  forts  on  Governors  Island  interested  me  particularly, 
fresh  as  I  was  from  military  studies,  but  I  hardly  dreamed  that  six 
years  later  would  find  me  a  prisoner  in  one  of  them.  It  is  well 
for  us  all  that  the  gift  of  looking  into  the  future  is  not  granted  to  us. 

The  old  Astor  House,  that  gloomy  looking  pile  on  Broadway  op¬ 
posite  the  lower  end  of  City  Hall  Park  was  then  considered  one  of 
the  most  elegant  hotels  in  New  York  and  I  felt  much  importance  in 
writing  my  name  on  its  register  as  a  guest  though  it  is  probable 
the  clerk  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  for  he  put  me 
in  a  small  room  on  the  very  top  floor  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  an  elevator  to  take  me  there  except  mv  own  stout  legs.  My 
window  looked  out  upon  Broadway  and  my  first  act  was  to  sit  by 
it  for  an  hour  or  two  fascinated  bv  the  ceaseless  stream  of  life  that 
flowed  along  the  street.  At  first  I  thought,  like  many  other  new 
comers  that  there  must  be  something  exceptional  on  foot— it  took 
me  some  time  to  realize  that  it  was  just  the  ordinary  every  day 
traffic.  There  were  no  cars  on  Broadway  then  but  an  unending  line  of 
two  horse  omnibuses  meandering  along  in  both  directions  and  car¬ 
riages  and  commercial  vehicles  of  ever)'  description,  all  rattling  over 
the  rough  paving  stones  vdth  a  clatter  and  roaring  noise  that  confused 
me.  I  did  not  think  my  brain  would  ever  get  accustomed  to  it. 

The  Astor  House  did  not  keep  me  very  long  however;  immediately 
after  dinner  I  got  my  bearings  from  a  big  map  of  the  city  that  hung 
in  one  of  the  hallways,  and  set  out  relative  hunting.  1  had  the  address 
of  Cousin  Eliza  Hallock’s  house  on  Broome  Street  and  went  there 
first— indeed  it  was  the  only  address  within  my  knowledge.  The 
door  was  op>ened  by  a  sweet  looking  girl,  apparently'  about  14  or  15 
years  old,  who  looked  enquiringly  at  the  tall  fellow  standing  before 
her.  “Is  this  Mrs  Hallock’s  house  and  are  you  her  daughter?”  I  asked. 
Receiving  an  affirmative  reply  to  both  of  these  questions  I  added, 
“Then  you’re  my  Cousin,”  and  went  on  to  explain  who  1  was  and 
where  I  came  from.  She  knew  all  about  the  relationship  for  Sister 
had  spent  some  time  with  the  family  three  years  previous.  That  was 
my  first  introduction  to  dear  Emily  whom  I  loved  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  until  the  end  of  her  life.  A  gentle  affectionate  nature  was  hers, 
self  sacrificing  and  loyal  to  all  who  had  claim  upon  her.  As  the  first 
of  the  family  to  meet  me  she  seemed  to  take  me  specially  under  her 
wing  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  add  that  she  gave  me  con¬ 
fidence  and  love  from  the  beginning,  and  extended  it  to  my  children 
also  in  after  years. 
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Cousin  Eliza  was  delighted  to  see  me— as  a  little  girl  she  had  been 
a  special  pet  of  my  father’s  and  held  him  in  tender  memory.  She 
insisted  at  once  upon  my  coming  to  them,  sent  to  the  hotel  for  my 
effects  and  before  nightfall  I  was  domiciled  in  her  hospitable  home. 
Her  family  consisted  of  her  husband  Dr  Robert  T.  Hallock,  Emily, 
Marvin  and  Waverly  the  latter  a  pretty  little  boy  of  4  years.  The 
Doctor  I  never  specially  cared  for;  he  was  a  man  of  intellectual  ability 
but  brusque  in  his  manner,  a  very  pronounced  abolitionist  and  not 
at  all  careful  of  my  feelings  as  a  Southerner  in  expressing  his  views 
of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  our  part  of  the  countr\\  “Doctor,”  1 
said  to  him  one  day,  “You  have  never  been  South  and  really  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  affairs  down  there.”  “Oh!”  he  replied  “it’s 
not  necessary  to  go  to  hell  to  know  that  it’s  hot.”  He  was  Cousin 
Eliza’s  second  husband  Emily  and  Marvin  being  the  children  of  her 
first,  who  was  also  a  Hallock.  The  news  of  my  arrival  spread  rapidly 
among  the  kinfolks  and  pretty  soon  there  were  so  many  introductions 
that  for  a  time  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  v.irious 
degrees  of  relationship.  Two  of  my  Aunts  were  then  living  in  New 
York,  Aunt  Esther  West  and  Aunt  Betsy  Betts  both  of  them  your 
grandfathers  own  sisters.  Aunt  Esther’s  children  were  John  West 
(the  father  of  Cousins  Lou  and  Charlie),  Mrs  Hallock,  Mrs  T-me 
Demarv’,  Mrs  Mary  Miler,  Mrs  Catherine  Stagg  and  Mrs  Laura 
Parker,  all  of  whom  received  me  as  though  I  had  grown  up  among 
them.  The  Miler  children  of  the  next  generation  were  James,  Mary, 
Jennie,  Josephine  and  Hamilton.  The  Staggs  were  Mary,  Helen  and 
Tom.  Cousin  Laura  Parker  had  but  one  daughter  Emily,  who  was 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  a  brunette  with  regular  features,  ricfi  olive  com¬ 
plexion  and  a  p>erfect  little  figure.  Cousin  Jane  Demary  was  living 
in  Chicago  at  that  time  and  I  shall  speak  of  her  family  later  on.  Aunt 
Betsy’s  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  rw'o  daughters  Jonathan, 
Samuel,  George,  Eddie,  Sarah  and  Hepzibah— all  grown  men  and 
women  but  only  one,  the  first  name,  married. 

There  was  quite  a  jolly  time  when  we  of  the  younger  set  all  got 
together  as  w'e  did  at  every  possible  opportunity.  We  made  little 
excursions  to  Coney  Island,  (then  a  very  primitive  place,)  and  else¬ 
where,  danced  and  played  and  sang,  besides  making  p>arties  to  visit 
all  the  theatres  that  were  open.  I  saw  Burton  the  great  comedian 
and  John  Brougham  and  the  Ravels  a  celebrated  troupe  of  pan- 
tomimists  who  exhibited  at  a  place  called  “Niblo’s  Garden”  on  Broad¬ 
way.  It  was  really  an  exceedingly  happy  time  for  me;  the  Cousins 
were  kind  and  affectionate,  my  pocket  was  full  of  money,  ample  for 
all  reasonable  wants,  and,  best  of  all,  I  was  in  possession  of  healthy 
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vigorous  youth.  Everything  was  “coleur  de  rose”  and  pessimism  an 
unknown  word.  Aunt  Esther,  Emily  Parker  and  1  made  a  trip  up  to 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut  your  grandfathers  birthplace,  and  were  the 
guests  there  of  Cousin  John  Hyatt  and  his  wife  Mary,  both  of  them 
rather  distant  cousins  in  the  blood  but  veiy  near  in  the  matter  of 
cordial  kindness.  Their  son  Philip  Hyatt,  a  brilliant  young  physician 
had  been  out  to  Savannah  some  years  before  in  an  advanced  state  of 
consumption;  father  and  mother  had  cared  for  him  tenderly  and 
now  his  parents  remembering  those  ministrations  could  not  do  too 
much  for  me.  Ridgefield  then  was  not  the  fashionable  summer  place 
it  has  since  become.  It  was  a  regular  old  fashioned  country  town, 
quiet,  sleepy  and  sweet.  There  was  one  lone  street  lined  with  com¬ 
fortable  old  colonial  houses,  beautiful  elms  and  green  grass,  while 
in  the  vicinity,  in  every  direction  were  typical  New  England  farm 
houses,  shingle  covered  and  weather  stained,  with  honeysuckle  clamber¬ 
ing  over  the  little  porches  and  old  time  flowers  straggling  about  the 
front  yards.  On  one  of  these  farms  lived  my  fathers  brother.  Uncle 
Seth  Olmstead  and  his  wife,  dear  old  Aunt  Nancy.  On  the  day  I  was 
with  them  the  old  gentleman  although  eighty  years  of  age  had  been 
mowing  for  hours  in  the  hay  field.  When  he  came  into  the  room 
and  understood  who  I  was  he  was  deeply  affected  for  he  loved  my 
father  dearly;  the  old  man  took  me  in  his  arms,  held  me  close  to  him 
and  blessed  me.  I  felt  instinctively  the  tie  of  blood  and  have  ever 
kept  him  in  loving  remembrance.  Uncle  Seth’s  son  was  the  Rev  Miles 
Olmstead  of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  your  Mother  and  myself 
speak.  He  was  the  writer  and  compiler  of  several  religious  books 
some  of  which  are  now  in  my  library.  Aunt  Esther  took  me  one  day 
to  see  the  little  farm  house  in  which  my  grandfather,  Samuel  Olmstead 
had  raised  his  family  of  thirteen  children;  she  showed  me  the  room 
in  which  they  had  all  been  bom  and  you  may  be  sure  that  my 
imagination  pieopled  it  at  once  with  the  little  brood— (all  of  whom 
then  living  were  old  men  and  women.)  The  house  was  old  and  de¬ 
serted,  it  has  doubtless  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  but  it  had  an  interest 
and  fascination  for  me  that  few  buildings  have  ever  had.  Somehow 
I  seemed  strangely  familiar  with  every  part  of  it— the  cellar  where 
the  winter  apples  and  cider  used  to  be  stored,  the  family  sitting  room 
and  kitchen,  the  quaint  little  bed  rooms,  the  garret  under  the  roof 
where  the  big  boys  slept.  Father  had  told  me  so  often  and  so  par¬ 
ticularly  of  all  that  I  felt  myself  to  have  had  personal  knowledge 
of  them  as  though  they  had  been  part  of  my  life.  I  knew  the  sur¬ 
roundings  too  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  families  who  had  lived 
near  by,  the  Keelers,  the  Picketts,  the  Goodriches,  the  Seymours. 
Some  of  the  last  named  still  dwelt  in  the  queer  old  house  they  had 
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occupied  for  generations— “Aunt”  Biah  Seymour,  as  she  was  called 
by  everyone  in  the  village,  and  her  “darter”  Delia. 

Aunt  Esther  took  me  to  call  upon  them.  We  knocked  for  a  long 
time  at  the  front  door  without  response,  then  went  around  to  the 
kitchen  at  the  back  where  Auntie  told  me  to  remain  while  she  re¬ 
turned  to  try  and  secure  entrance  at  the  front.  I  sat  for  a  while  in 
the  old  room  so  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen  at  the  South. 
Everything  in  it  interested  me— the  windows  with  panes  of  glass 
about  6  by  4  inches,  the  old  time  stove,  the  comer  cupboard  and  its 
display  of"  homely  china,  the  little  doorway  leading  to  the  woodshed, 
the  broad,  high  backed  rocking  chairs  and  their  home  made  cushions 
in  which  the  two  old  souls  had  doubtless  enjoyed  many  a  comfortable 
nap  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  table  of  common  pine 
but  with  its  top  scoured  to  immaculate  whiteness.  On  the  table  was 
a  womans  wig  and  I  speculated  curiously  enough  as  to  who  was  its 
owner  and  how  she  was  ever  to  get  possession  of  it  again  with  me 
sitting  there.  Pretty  soon  there  was  a  slight  noise  from  a  stair  case 
that  ran  from  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
and  turning  suddenly  1  saw  a  picture  that  has  remained  indelibly 
photographed  on  my  memory.  A  very  old  woman  in  short  petticoats 
stood  on  one  of  the  upper  steps  peering  over  her  dress  which  was 
held  up  before  her  as  a  screen  with  both  hands.  Her  head  was  ab¬ 
solutely  as  bald  as  a  billiard  ball  and  a  very  funny  sight  she  was. 
As  soon  as  her  eyes  lighted  on  me  she  wheeled  around  and  hustled 
up  the  steps  with  an  agility  that  amazed  me.  I  did  not  dare  to  laugh 
but  found  myself  still  further  immersed  in  speculation  as  to  the  out¬ 
come.  How  was  she  to  get  the  wig?  However  there  must  have  been 
another  source  of  supply  for  pretty  soon  the  old  lady  came  down  the 
steps  again,  this  time  with  her  dress  on  and  an  elegant  “Sunday”  wig 
on  her  head.  In  a  moment  or  so  Aunt  Esther  returned,  introductions 
were  made  and  that  was  the  way  I  came  to  know  “Aunt”  Biah.  In 
a  little  while  Delia,  who  had  been  somewhere  on  the  farm,  came  in 
and  her  first  action  was  to  seize  the  wig  on  the  table  hide  it  behind 
her  in  a  shame  faced  manner  and  msh  out  of  the  room.  It  must  ever 
be  counted  to  me  for  righteousness  that  this  time  too  I  refrained  from 
an  explosion  of  laughter,  though  it  came  later  when  Auntie  and  I 
were  alone  together.  Delia  herself  must  have  been  well  on  toward 
seventy  years  of  age,  so  it  may  be  judged  what  an  old  woman  her 
Mother  was.  She  was  an  old  maid  of  old  maids  and  of  the  extreme 
New  England  type  that  you  read  of  in  books.  Her  speech  was  full  of 
such  expressions  as  “Wby  I’m  scairt  to  death,”  “I  want  to  know,” 
“Do  tell,”  “Sakes  alive,”  &c  and  she  could  ask  more  prv  ing  questions 
in  a  minute  than  could  be  answered  properly  in  an  hour.  >revertheless 
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vigorous  youth.  Everything  was  “coleur  de  rose”  and  pessimism  an 
unknown  word.  Aunt  Esther,  Emily  Parker  and  I  made  a  trip  up  to 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut  your  grandfathers  birthplace,  and  were  the 
guests  there  of  Cousin  John  Hyatt  and  his  wife  Mary,  both  of  them 
rather  distant  cousins  in  the  blood  but  very  near  in  the  matter  of 
cordial  kindness.  Their  son  Philip  Hyatt,  a  brilliant  young  physician 
had  been  out  to  Savannah  some  years  before  in  an  advanced  state  of 
consumption;  father  and  mother  had  cared  for  him  tenderly  and 
now  his  parents  remembering  those  ministrations  could  not  do  too 
much  for  me.  Ridgefield  then  was  not  the  fashionable  summer  place 
it  has  since  become.  It  was  a  regular  old  fashioned  country  town, 
quiet,  sleepy  and  sweet.  There  was  one  lone  street  lined  with  com¬ 
fortable  old  colonial  houses,  beautiful  elms  and  green  grass,  while 
in  the  vicinity,  in  every  direction  were  typical  New  England  farm 
houses,  shingle  covered  and  weather  stained,  with  honeysuckle  clamber¬ 
ing  over  the  little  porches  and  old  time  flowers  straggling  about  the 
front  yards.  On  one  of  these  farms  lived  my  fathers  brother.  Uncle 
Seth  Olmstead  and  his  wife,  dear  old  Aunt  Nancy.  On  the  day  I  was 
with  them  the  old  gentleman  although  eighty  years  of  age  had  been 
mowing  for  hours  in  the  hay  field.  When  he  came  into  the  room 
and  understood  who  I  was  he  was  deeply  affected  for  he  loved  my 
father  dearly;  the  old  man  took  me  in  his  arms,  held  me  close  to  him 
and  blessed  me.  I  felt  instinctively  the  tie  of  blood  and  have  ever 
kept  him  in  loving  remembrance.  Uncle  Seth’s  son  was  the  Rev  Miles 
Olmstead  of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  your  Mother  and  myself 
speak.  He  was  the  writer  and  compiler  of  several  religious  books 
some  of  which  are  now  in  my  library.  Aunt  Esther  took  me  one  day 
to  see  the  little  farm  house  in  which  my  grandfather,  Samuel  Olmstead 
had  raised  his  family  of  thirteen  children;  she  showed  me  the  room 
in  which  they  had  all  been  bom  and  you  may  be  sure  that  my 
imagination  peopled  it  at  once  with  the  little  brood— (all  of  whom 
then  living  were  old  men  and  women.)  The  house  was  old  and  de¬ 
serted,  it  has  doubtless  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  but  it  had  an  interest 
and  fascination  for  me  that  few  buildings  have  ever  had.  Somehow 
I  seemed  strangely  familiar  with  every  part  of  it— the  cellar  where 
the  winter  apples  and  cider  used  to  be  stored,  the  family  sitting  room 
and  kitchen,  the  quaint  little  bed  rooms,  the  garret  under  the  roof 
where  the  big  boys  slept.  Father  had  told  me  so  often  and  so  par¬ 
ticularly  of  all  that  I  felt  myself  to  have  had  personal  knowledge 
of  them  as  though  they  had  been  part  of  my  life.  I  knew  the  sur¬ 
roundings  too  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  families  who  had  lived 
near  by,  the  Keelers,  the  Picketts,  the  Goodriches,  the  Seymours. 
Some  of  the  last  named  still  dwelt  in  the  queer  old  house  they  had 
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occupied  for  generations— “Aunt”  Biah  Seymour,  as  she  was  called 
by  everyone  in  the  village,  and  her  “darter”  Delia. 

Aunt  Esther  took  me  to  call  upon  them.  We  knocked  for  a  long 
time  at  the  front  door  without  response,  then  went  around  to  the 
kitchen  at  the  back  where  Auntie  told  me  to  remain  while  she  re¬ 
turned  to  try  and  secure  entrance  at  the  front.  I  sat  for  a  while  in 
the  old  room  so  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen  at  the  South. 
Everything  in  it  interested  me— the  windows  with  panes  of  glass 
about  6  by  4  inches,  the  old  time  stove,  the  comer  cupboard  and  its 
display  of  homely  china,  the  little  doorway  leading  to  the  woodshed, 
the  broad,  high  backed  rocking  chairs  and  their  home  made  cushions 
in  which  the  two  old  souls  had  doubtless  enjoyed  many  a  comfortable 
nap  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  table  of  common  pine 
but  with  its  top  scoured  to  immaculate  whiteness.  On  the  table  was 
a  womans  wig  and  1  speculated  curiously  enough  as  to  who  was  its 
owner  and  how  she  was  ever  to  get  possession  of  it  again  with  me 
sitting  there.  Pretty  soon  there  was  a  slight  noise  from  a  stair  case 
that  ran  from  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
and  turning  suddenly  I  saw  a  picture  that  has  remained  indelibly 
photographed  on  my  memory.  A  very  old  woman  in  short  petticoats 
stood  on  one  of  the  upper  steps  peering  over  her  dress  which  was 
held  up  before  her  as  a  screen  with  both  hands.  Her  head  was  ab¬ 
solutely  as  bald  as  a  billiard  ball  and  a  very  funny  sight  she  was. 
As  soon  as  her  eyes  lighted  on  me  she  wheeled  around  and  hustled 
up  the  stepis  with  an  agility  that  amazed  me.  I  did  not  dare  to  laugh 
but  found  myself  still  further  immersed  in  speculation  as  to  the  out¬ 
come.  How  was  she  to  get  the  w’ig?  However  there  must  have  been 
another  source  of  supply  for  pretty  soon  the  old  lady  came  down  the 
steps  again,  this  time  with  her  dress  on  and  an  elegant  “Sunday”  wig 
on  her  head.  In  a  moment  or  so  Aunt  Elsther  returned,  introductions 
were  made  and  that  was  the  way  I  came  to  know  “Aunt”  Biah.  In 
a  little  while  Delia,  who  had  been  somewhere  on  the  farm,  came  in 
and  her  first  action  was  to  seize  the  wig  on  the  table  hide  it  behind 
her  in  a  shame  faced  manner  and  msh  out  of  the  room.  It  must  ever 
be  counted  to  me  for  righteousness  that  this  time  too  I  refrained  from 
an  explosion  of  laughter,  though  it  came  later  when  Auntie  and  I 
were  alone  together.  Delia  herself  must  have  been  well  on  toward 
seventy  years  of  age,  so  it  may  be  judged  what  an  old  woman  her 
Mother  was.  She  was  an  old  maid  of  old  maids  and  of  the  extreme 
New  England  type  that  you  read  of  in  books.  Her  speech  was  full  of 
such  expressions  as  “Why  I’m  scairt  to  death,”  “I  want  to  know,” 
“Do  tell,”  “Sakes  alive,”  &c  and  she  could  ask  more  prying  questions 
in  a  minute  than  could  be  answered  properly  in  an  hour.  Nevertheless 
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she  was  a  kindly  soul  who  insisted  on  regaling  me  at  once  with  black- 
herry  pie  made  with  molasses.  I  went  to  Ridgefield  again  just  after 
the  war  and  found  both  of  these  old  people  still  alive  and  on  that 
occasion  I  quite  won  Delias  heart  by  demanding  another  piece  of  the 
same  kind  of  pie.  “Aunt”  Biah  then  was  in  advanced  senility— she 
had  the  idea  that  I  had  been  fighting  against  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  her  poor  old  head  mixed  up  the  civil  war  and  the 
Revolutionary  war,  for  she  asked  very  hesitatingly,  “You  b’aint  a 
tory,  be  you?”  Cousin  John  Hyatt  was  very  fond  of  horses  and, 
being  rather  eccentric  also,  he  loved  to  wake  up  the  quiet  little  town 
by  unexpected  acts,  so  he  took  great  delight  in  mounting  me  on  one 
of  his  blooded  horses  without  a  saddle,  hoisting  Emily  Parker  up 
behind  me  with  her  arm  around  my  waist  and  starting  us  to  galloping 
up  and  down  the  main  street.  It  was  quite  scandalous  and,  I  dare  say 
led  to  many  criticisms  and  shakings  of  the  head  over  “such  doings.” 
More  or  less  distantly  I  found  myself  connected  with  a  number  of 
people  in  Ridgefield;  among  them  Rufus  Pickett  who  was  a  close 
neighbor  to  the  Hyatts.  His  children  were  Eddie  and  Clara  both  near 
my  own  age.  With  these  two,  Emily  and  I  had  delightful  drives 
about  the  beautiful  country  in  a  double  seated  spring  wagon;  Eddie 
was  the  driver  and  was  permitted  to  have  the  front  seat  entirely  to 
himself  while  I  ensconsed  myself  between  the  two  girls  w’ith  an  arm 
around  each  to  keep  them  from  falling  out.  He  was  a  taciturn  country 
lad  who  generally  sat  with  his  eyes  on  the  road  ahead  as  though 
oblivious  to  every  thing  else  but  his  powers  of  observation  were  by 
no  means  dormant.  I  said  to  him  one  day  “Eddie  just  see  how  these 
girls  are  crowding  me.”  He  did  not  crack  a  smile  or  turn  his  head 
but  dropjjed  the  remark  “  ‘pears  as  though  you  liked  it,”  and  there 
the  conversation  ended.  Poor  fellow,  when  tbe  war  broke  out  he  en¬ 
listed  in  one  of  the  Connecticut  Regiments  and  was  killed  on  the 
field  of  Gettysburg.  Clara  I  saw  on  my  next  visit  to  Ridgefield  but 
have  never  heard  of  her  since. 

One  place  in  the  vicinity  I  was  quite  anxious  to  visit  but  did  not 
have  the  opportunity— a  certain  hiding  place  on  West  Mountain 
known  as  “Old  Mary’s  Cave,”  where  a  forlorn  and  half  demented 
woman  had  taken  up  her  abode  during  the  Revolutionary'  war  and 
had  lived  in  it  until  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  Century. 
“Peter  Parley”  (which  was  the  “nom  de  plume”  of  Mr  Samuel  Good¬ 
rich  of  Ridgefield,)  had  told  a  story  in  one  of  his  books  of  his  having 
been  lost  with  some  other  boys  in  a  snow  storm  near  West  Mountain 
and  of  old  Mary  finding  them  and  leading  them  to  the  shelter  of  the 
cave  until  the  storm  was  over,  then  starting  them  home  with  their 
pockets  full  of  old  Continental  currency.  Mr  Goodrich  and  father 
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were  friends  as  boys  and  he  came  once  to  see  our  family  in  Savannah. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  from  him  that  Mary  was  not  a  fictitious 
character.  Her  mind  had  been  unhinged  by  the  death  of  her  lover, 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army.  She  lived  to  a  great  age  and  was 
at  last  found  dead  in  her  cave.  When  1  was  with  the  Perrys  in  Ridge¬ 
field  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  West  Mountain  apparently  near  at  hand 
but  the  Doctor  told  me  it  was  farther  off  than  it  seemed  and  I  did 
not  attempt  to  go  to  it. 

From  New  York  as  a  centre  I  made  a  number  of  trips  to  other 
cities  and  places  of  interest— West  Point,  Albany,  Troy,  New  Haven, 
Boston  &c  &c.  At  Boston  in  riding  from  the  depot  to  the  old  Tremont 
House  I  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  omnibus  so  as  to  see  the  town 
and  found  myself  right  alongside  of  Billy  Elliott  who  was  then  a 
student  at  Harvard.  I  wonder  if  he  remembers  it.  New  Haven  had 
specially  tender  claims  upon  me— it  was  there  that  my  dear  Sister  had 
lived  for  a  time  and  everything  about  the  town  seemed  associated 
^\  ith  her,  as  indeed  it  still  is.  I  visited  Miss  Harriet  Peck  and  went 
up  into  the  dainty  little  room  of  which  Sister  had  written  me  such 
full  particulars.  She  had  only  been  gone  from  me  then  for  two  years 
and  as  I  looked  upon  the  spot  that  had  been  so  dear  to  her  and  in 
which  she  had  an  innocent  pride,  a  sense  of  loss  overpowered  me. 
It  has  been  with  me  all  through  my  life  and  to  this  day  I  cannot 
think  of  her  without  deep  emotion.  Now,  however,  there  is  coming 
to  me  a  realization  of  the  truth  that  at  longest  our  re-union  cannot 
be  far  off.  On  returning  to  New  York  I  found  new  relatives  at  Cousin 
Elizas— Emma  Ward  (Cousin  Jane’s  eldest  daughter,)  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  little  Kitt)%  a  baby  just  beginning  to  run  about.  They  were 
anxious  for  me  to  return  to  Chicago  with  them  so  the  following 
plan  was  arranged:—  Cousin  Eliza  and  I  were  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls 
together  to  visit  the  Symonds  family,  who  were  relatives  of  hers 
but  not  of  mine;  then  I  was  to  join  the  Wards  at  Buffalo  and  travel 
home  with  them.  My  stay  at  Niagara  was  very  enjoyable,  the 
Symonds  were  the  soul  of  hospitality  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  me  have  a  good  time.  I  saw  all  there  was  to  see,  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  the  pathway  under  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  the  rapids 
and  the  Whirlpool,  and  I  went  up  in  the  little  steamer  “Maid  of  the 
Mist”  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Falls,  a  trip  that  was  rather  exciting 
and  decidedly  wet. 

After  several  delightful  days  I  joined  the  Wards  and  we  took  a 
fine  steamer  up  the  length  of  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit.  Here  too  there 
was  nothing  in  “My  prophetic  soul”  to  forecast  the  summer  that  was 
ahead  of  me  as  a  prisoner  of  war  on  the  shores  of  that  same  lake. 
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From  Detroit  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  made  by  rail  and  that  part 
of  the  trip  took  almost  as  much  time  as  is  now  required  for  the  entire 
distance  from  New  York.  Cousin  Jane  and  Mr  Demary  then  lived 
in  a  cottage  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  citv;  beyond  was  the  open 
prairie  with  only  here  and  there  a  house  visible.  Cousins  Kate  and 
Helen  were  with  them,  the  latter  quite  a  little  child  with  more  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  square  inch  in  her  than  the  law’  allows;  not  that  she  was 
bad  only  irrepressible  from  exhuberant  vitality.  The  Wards  had  an¬ 
other  cottage  in  the  same  enclosure. 

The  days  were  all  too  short  and  passed  too  rapidly  on  this  visit; 
every  member  of  the  family  was  good  to  me  and  did  all  that  was 
possible  for  my  comfort  and  happiness.  I  took  long  horseback  rides; 
went  hunting  for  prairie  chickens  with  Mr  Demary,  (without  finding 
any,);  roamed  all  over  the  city;  romped  with  the  girls;  teased  Cousin 
Jane  and  in  a  word  was  so  well  contented  that  I  should  have  liked 
to  remain  there  indefinitely. 

One  day  Mr  Ward  said  to  me,  “Have  you  any  money  at  your 
command?”  1  told  him  “about  Five  thousand  dollars.”  “Well,”  said 
he  “just  invest  it  in  any  land  you  see  about  here.”  I  turned  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Perhaps  I  may  have  thought 
him  over  sanguine.  Twenty  eight  years  afterwards  I  went  to  look 
where  the  little  cottage  had  been  and  found  block  after  block  of 
solidly  built  brick  and  stone  houses  while  the  city  stretched  for  miles 
beyond.  The  land  that  Five  thousand  dollars  might  have  purchased 
was  probably  up  in  the  millions  at  the  time  of  my  second  visit. 

This  might  be  considered  one  of  the  lost  opportunities  for  making 
a  fortune;  yet  if  the  land  had  been  bought  the  chances  are  that  it 
would  have  been  sold  again  when  the  transaction  showed  a  profit  by 
One  or  two  hundred  per  cent.  Moreover  it  might  have  been  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  United  States  Government  during  the  Confederate  War, 
in  which  case  my  financial  condition  would  have  been  just  as  it 
actually  was  when  the  war  ended— for  the  money  was  put  in  Con¬ 
federate  securities  and  went  “Where  the  woodbine  twineth.”  Doubt¬ 
less  it  was  never  intended  that  I  should  be  a  rich  man. 

Chicago  at  that  time  was  a  different  city  from  the  one  you  know. 
Very  few  of  the  streets  were  paved  excepting  for  a  plank  roadway 
in  the  middle  with  mud  “ad  infinitum”  on  each  side  and  the  houses 
were  for  the  most  part  mean  and  unimposing.  Yet  the  energy  and 
belief  in  the  future  that  have  made  the  city  what  it  is  were  even  then 
strikingly  apparent.  It  had  been  decided  to  raise  the  grade  of  many 
streets  so  they  were  filled  in  like  railroad  embankments  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  side  walks,  then  the  adjoining 
houses  were  lifted  bodily  in  the  air  by  jack  screws,  and  basements 
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built  under  them.  I  saw  one  large  hotel  in  process  of  being  raised  in 
this  manner,  and  its  business  did  not  appear  to  be  interfered  with  in 
the  least;  guests  were  coming  and  going  as  usual  while  the  whole 
building  was  on  stilts,  so  to  speak.  It  certainly  required  no  mean 
engineering  skill  to  accomplish  a  work  of  that  kind  without  shaking 
everything  to  pieces. 

On  my  return  trip  to  New  York  I  went  part  of  the  way  through 
Canada,  stopping  again  at  Niagara  to  pick  up  Cousin  Eliaui,  and  from 
thence  by  the  Erie  Railroad.  Elarly  in  November  I  turned  my  face 
homeward  intending  to  make  the  journey  by  land  to  see  something 
of  the  country.  A  young  Alabamian  named  Billy  Knox  who  had  been 
at  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  with  me,  was  my  companion.  We 
had  met  accidentally  on  Boardway  and  were  mutually  pleased  to 
know  that  we  were  to  travel  together.  Now-a-days  one  gets  in  a 
sleep>er  at  New  York  and  in  twentv  four  hours  afterwards  is  in 
Savannah;  then  the  journey  took  three  days  and  nights  with  many 
stops  and  changes  of  cars.  The  train  from  the  North  would  reach  one 
side  of  a  town,  then  the  passengers  would  bundle  into  omnibuses 
and  ride  through  the  streets  to  the  other  side  where  another  train 
would  be  waiting,  at;d  so  on  over  and  over  again.  There  were  no 
sleeping  berths  and  the  old  fashioned  stove  furnished  the  only  heat 
for  the  cars.  This  was  replenished  spasmodically;  at  times  we  were 
half  baked  and  again  half  frozen.  So  on  the  whole  it  could  not  have 
been  called  a  very  pleasant  trip.  One  night  the  only  seat  poor  Billy 
could  find  was  immediately  in  front  of  the  stove,  which  was  cold 
at  the  time;  a  little  later  the  porter  started  a  roaring  fire,  and  in  one 
of  the  intense  silences  that  follow  the  stoppage  at  a  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  my  friend  called  out  to  me  in  a  lugubrious  tone 
of  voice  “Charlie  you  needn’t  stop  for  breakfast  in  the  morning.  I’ll 
be  done  by  that  time,”  a  speech  that  started  a  roar  of  merriment  in 
the  car.  It  had  been  arranged  before  my  graduation  that  I  should 
enter  the  counting  room  of  Brigham  Kelly  also  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter’s  business  so  a  day  or  two  after  reaching  Savannah  I  entered 
their  employment.  The  house  was  largely  interested  in  shipping  and 
the  first  duty  imposed  upon  me  was  to  go  down  on  the  wharf  and 
check  off  a  cargo  of  salt  that  was  being  landed  from  an  English 
vessel.  I  took  account  of  the  number  of  sacks  as  they  came  out  of  the 
hold,  (to  tally  with  the  record  of  the  Custom  House  officers,)  de¬ 
livered  salt  to  those  who  brought  orders  from  the  house  for  it,  marked 
and  shipped  lots  that  were  to  be  sent  to  the  interior  and  made  myself 
useful  in  more  ways  than  I  had  thought  possible  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  was  humdrum  work,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  free  and  easy 
life  of  the  few  months  preceding,  but  nature  has  blessed  me  with  the 
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disp>osition  to  make  the  best  of  things  and  I  soon  became  accustomed 
to  the  new  order. 

Mother  and  I  were  boarding  at  that  time  with  her  nieces  Cousin 
Jennie  Miller  and  Cousin  Maggie  Wade  in  the  large  house  that  stands 
on  the  South  West  lot  of  the  square  comer  of  Habersham  and 
President  Streets.  We  were  comfortably  fixed,  my  Cousins  were  like 
elder  sisters  to  me  as  they  had  always  been,  and  I  got  rapidly  in  touch 
once  more  with  the  circle  of  old  friends  from  whom  my  long  absence 
at  school  had  separated  me.  The  first  winter  was  made  specially  happy 
by  the  presence  of  my  sweetheart  who  came  down  from  Marietta 
to  visit  an  Uncle  and  Aunt  in  Savannah.  There  was  the  usual  round 
of  parties  and  social  gatherings  in  the  old  city,  to  all  of  which  I  had 
great  delight  in  escorting  her,  but  as  the  Spring  came  on  picnics  be¬ 
came  the  order  of  the  day  and  to  those  I  could  not  go,  the  inexorable 
de.nands  of  business  forbade. 

Whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  “debacle”  that  followed 
I  do  not  know;  possibly  so,  and  possibly  because  of  the  apparent  come 
down  in  my  position  from  Adjutant  of  the  Corps  and  head  of  the 
senior  class,  to  the  humble  post  of  wharf  clerk  and  shipper  of  salt. 
At  all  events  the  lady  informed  me  one  evening  that  she  had  made 
a  mistake  and  that  all  must  end  between  us.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow 
that  filled  my  mind  with  a  sort  of  “Confusement,”  as  the  darkies 
say,  and  my  heart  with  a  sarcastic  bitterness  that  was  very  dramatic 
and  that  my  dear  cousins  must  have  found  exceedingly  wearisome. 
It  really  did  seem  to  me  that  the  sun  would  stop  shining  and  the 
heartlessness  of  people  who  could  keep  on  talking  and  laughing  over 
trivial  things  while  such  dire  disaster  had  come  upon  me  was  fearfully 
oppressive  and  beyond  comprehension.  Yet,  somehow,  the  sun  did 
not  go  out  of  business  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  rally  came  and 
my  own  jest  and  laughter  were  as  hearty  as  anybody’s.  My  relations 
with  the  lady  were  strained  for  a  time  but  we  remained  friends,  for 
I  always  recognised  the  many  estimable  points  of  her  character.  When 
I  last  saw  her,  about  twenty  years  since,  in  Atlanta,  she  was  a  widow 
with  a  son  nearly  grown. 

{To  be  continued.] 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  AKIN, 
CONFEDERATE  CONGRESSMAN 

Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley* 

Part  VII 

Elbcrton,  January  15th  1865 

My  dear  Husband:  Last  Friday  night  I  received  letters  from  Mrs. 
Land  and  brother  Will,  and  four  from  you.  Yours  were  dated  the 
list  December  the  2nd  3rd  &  5th  of  January.  I  have  them  all  before 
me  now  to  try  to  answer  them  and  to  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Land 
&  brother  Will  said  in  their  letters.  Mrs.  Lands  letter  looked  like  it 
had  been  through  a  good  deal  before  it  got  here.  She  wrote  as  if 
she  had  heard  direct  from  Mrs.  Chun  since  her  return  from  Cassville. 
She  says  their  house  is  certainly  burned  and  Tom  Word  is  living 
in  the  kitchen  their  piano  &  carpet  are  at  Dr.  Harely’s  house  and 
other  things  they  left  scattered  about  in  different  places  None  of  the 
out  houses  at  the  Land’s  or  Mrs.  Chun’s  place  were  burnt.  Mrs.  Chunn 
says  (The  great  cry  of  the  people  there  is  for  bread  they  do  not  expect 
meat  are  perfectly  satisfied  ir  they  can  get  bread.)  Mrs.  Land  and 
her  children  are  more  anxious  than  ever  to  get  back  to  Bartow  (Dounty. 
Mr.  Land  has  sold  Oscar  his  wife  &  children,  four  of  them,  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  Lands  live  in  a  little  log  cabin  with  five  rooms 
in  it  &  one  fire  place  Lila  &  her  children  are  with  them,  and  Mrs.  L 
says  they  have  “pushing  times  this  cold  weathef.”  her  letter  was 
dated  the  ist  Jan.  She  mentioned  that  William  Chunn  had  written 
to  them  since  the  battle  of  Franklin,  he  went  over  the  field  after  the 
battle  was  over  and  said  it  was  a  dreadful  sight,  that  is  all  she  said 
about  him.  Old  Mr.  Best  had  started  back  to  Bartow  to  look  after 
what  he  left  there. 

Brother  W.^®^  is  low  spirited  and  finds  it  hard  to  live,  he  says  “I 
am  perfectly  horrified  at  the  idea  of  putting  our  negros  in  the  army 
to  fight,  they  will  turn  against  us  as  soon  as  they  can.”  and  I  think 
there  is  much  truth  in  that  but  we  are  like  the  man  with  the  elephant, 
and  1  am  wanting  to  see  them  put  where  they  will  stand  some  chance 
of  being  killed  as  well  as  white  folks,  brother  W.  adds  “None  but 
those  whose  fears  dictate  this  policy  can  think  of  such  a  course.” 
he  also  says  with  truth  “we  could  not  be  whipped  if  the  people 
would  do  their  duty.  I  am  alarmed  but  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  people 
and  our  own  public  men  that  has  done  it.”  he  says  Pleas  was  at  Free- 

'Professor  of  History,  Elmory  UniTersity,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

167.  Mrs.  Akin’s  brother,  William  M.  Verdery. 
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man’s  during  Shermans  march  through  Ga.  left  there  for  Savannah 
and  must  have  got  there  about  the  time  the  city  fell  since  then  has 
not  been  heard  from.  I  hope  he  is  safe  but  can  not  help  having  some 
fears  about  him.  1  never  hear  from  Pa’s  family  now.  I  have  written 
frequently  but  get  no  answer  to  my  letters.  I  have  written  you  that 
Mr.  Gilreath  hired  Floyd  for  300  lbs  of  pork.  Today  I  received  a 
note  from  the  man  he  is  hired  to  about  his  clothes  and  shoes.  Mr. 
Gilreath  has  given  him  no  winter  shoes  and  he  needs  some  very 
much.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Campbell  (that  is  the  way  he  signs  his  name 
tho’  he  is  called  Kimbal)  that  if  he  would  get  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
Floyd  I  would  pay  him  for  them.  I  asked  Gilreath  about  the  clothes 
and  he  said  he  would  make  it  all  straight  with  you,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  willing  to  pay  me  what  I  have  to  pay  Kimbal  for 
the  shoes.  Yesterday  Mr.  Gilreath  hired  Charles  for  200  lbs  of  pork 
to  a  Mr.  William  dullard.  Mr.  Bullard  is  to  clothe  &  shoe  him  and 
pay  doctor’s  bill.  Now  Floyd  &  Charles  are  both  hired  out  do  you 
still  wish  to  get  land  from  Mr.  Tate  for  Bob  to  cultivate,  if  Bob  does 
cultivate  any  he  will  have  to  be  much  smarter  than  he  has  been  any 
time  lately,  he  seems  to  think  hauling  wood  is  all  he  has  to  do  this 
year.  I  thought  I  mentioned  that  brother  W.  sent  Emily  home  on  a 
visit.  I  had  rather  he  had  not  done  so  but  its  past  now  and  makes  no 
difference.  I  do  not  want  Emily  at  home  and  wish  I  could  hire  out 
Allen  &  Rachel  too. 

1  have  not  yet  received  the  money  from  Capt.  Scott  or  from  Mr. 
Qayton,  &  Mr.  England  says  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  for  me 
last  Friday  morning  at  the  Lexington  Depot.  1  suppose  I  will  get  both 
packages  this  week.  I  am  glad  you  went  to  the  President’s  levee.  Last 
night  I  dreamed  of  going  to  a  levee  of  President  Davis’  to  look  for 
you.  I  saw  many  persons  I  knew  but  could  not  find  the  one  1  was 
looking  for  &  was  having  much  trouble  about  it  when  Rachel  came 
and  woke  me  to  tell  me  it  was  time  to  get  up.  In  your  letter  of  the 
3rd  you  say  you  could  write  me  news  but  fear  to  risk  it  in  a  letter. 
I  expect  you  are  right  but  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  you  can  not  write  what¬ 
ever  you  feel  like  telling  me.  I  have  not  been  to  see  Mrs.  Martin 
have  not  yet  had  the  mule  worked  to  the  buggy  and  1  know  Mrs. 
M  would  not  thank  me  for  coming  in  a  wagon  to  see  her.  By  the 
way  dont  you  think  your  friends  here  have  rather  slighted  me  this  past 
Christmas,  they  had  dining  8c  teas  among  the  married  folks  and  never 
once  gave  me  an  invitation  to  any  of  their  social  gatherings.  Now 
I  dont  care  and  would  not  have  gone  if  they  had  invited  me,  but 
I  think  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  common  courtesy  demanded 
of  them,  especially  as  they  seem  to  think  so  much  of  you,  and  I  doubt 
not  if  you  had  been  at  home  you  would  have  been  invited  all  about 
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and  perhaps  I  would  too.  But  these  folks  here  dont  know  what 
real  true  politeness  is.“* 

I  am  glad  you  got  a  letter  from  Col.  Prather  and  I  do  hope  he  will 
be  promoted,  may  be  some  of  these  days  if  he  is  made  a  Brigadier 
he  may  give  one  of  our  boys  a  position  on  his  staff.  What  do  you 
expect  to  do  with  Elbert  when  he  is  sixteen.  1  know  you  had  rather 
I  would  say  nothing  about  him  to  you  but  I  feel  so  anxious  about 
him  I  can  not  always  keep  silent.  I  have  heard  that  old  Mr.  Lofton 
will  open  his  school  for  boys  very  soon.  I  have  also  heard  he  is  going 
to  charge  enormously  high  for  tuition.  I  wish  I  knew  whether  I  ought 
to  go  to  see  him  about  Elbert  &  Warren’s  schooling  or  write  to  him 
or  what  I  ought  to  do.  Ellize  will  start  to  Mr.  Harris  tomorrow.  Must 
she  take  music  lessons. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  know  you  have  seen  Gen  Lee  and  been 
introduced  to  him.  The  children  too  are  glad  you  have  seen  him.  Mr. 
Gilreath  told  me  old  Mr.  Glenn  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Conference 
encouraging  them  to  send  preachers  to  northwestern  Ga.  he  said  he 
had  by  the  Yankees  &  our  own  soldiers  lost  everything  he  had  and 
was  living  on  bread  &  water,  but  he  begged  conference  to  send  a 
preacher  to  them,  one  who  was  willing  to  suffer  with  them  &  preach 
for  them  and  he  would  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Arbogast  is  Presiding  elder 
in  the  same  district  old  Mr.  Glenn  was.  I  have  not  yet  learned  the 
name  of  the  preacher  who  was  sent  on  the  Cassville  circuit.  Mr.  Austin 
goes  to  Washington  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Grogan  takes  his  place  here.*** 
Mr.  Grogan  has  recently  had  considerable  property  left  him  in  this 
county  by  old  man  Harris’  son.  I  understand  that  is  why  he  was  sent 
here.  When  I  see  Mr.  Austin  he  can  tell  me  more  about  the  preachers. 
Mrs.  Austin  told  me  to-day  she  &  Mr.  Austin  were  comnig  to  see  me 
before  they  left  here.  1  went  to  church  today  and  heard  Mr.  Grogan 
preach  a  good  plain  sermon. 

Johnny  has  fallen  down  and  hurt  his  nose  badly,  he  now  picks  up 
books  and  papers  and  tries  to  read,  he  says  over  the  letters  and  when 
he  comes  to  a  comma  he  says  “dot  with  a  tail”  when  he  comes  to  a 
semi  colon  or  colon  he  says  “two  dots”  when  he  comes  to  a  period 

168.  Refugees  In  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy  commonly  complained  of 
unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  permanent  residents.  The  coming  of  the 
refugees  sometimes  caused  Inconveniences  for  local  folk  and  the  increased 
demand  for  scarce  necessities  tended  to  push  up  prices. 

169.  The  Reverend  James  M.  Austin,  Methodist  minister  of  the  Georgia 
Conference,  served  Elberton  and  the  Colored  Mission  there  in  1863-1864. 
In  1866  he  was  transferred  to  the  Wilkes  Circuit  and  Colored  Mission.  The 
Reverend  John  H.  Grogan  succeeded  Austin  as  minister  of  the  Elberton 
Methodist  Church  and  Colored  Mission.  Information  obtained  by  Willard 
E.  Wight  from  Minutes  of  Georgia  Conferences,  1864-1866. 
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he  say  “dot.”  He  is  a  very  hard  child  to  manage  and  I  think  the 
constant  teasing  he  las  to  take  from  his  brothers,  particularly  from 
Warren,  makes  him  so,  and  I  think  it  has  very  seriously  affected 
his  health.  He  looks  very  badly  is  thin  and  sallow  and  often  complains 
of  feeling  sick.  1  have  talked  to  both  these  boys  about  it  and  have  almost 
frightened  them  about  John’s  health  and  they  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
have  been  to  tease  and  frighten  him.  It  is  now  getting  late  Cousin 
Sally  and  Cora  came  up  after  supper  and  sat  awhile  with  us.  1  was 
very  glad  to  see  her,  it  made  me  feel  like  I  was  at  home  to  have  a 
friend  to  come  in  as  she  did  to  night.  We  talked  a  good  deal  but  said 
nothing  I  can  remember  to  write  for  we  talked  on  indifferent  sub¬ 
jects.  She  never  abuses  the  President  to  me.  I  like  her  very  much 
altho’  she  does  abuse  the  President  and  thinks  children  nuisances. 

When  I  last  wrote  you  I  was  almost  sick.  I  feel  quite  well  again. 
Susie  has  been  sick.  I  gave  her  calomel  and  she  now  seems  as  well 
as  usual.  She  laughs  aloud  &  notices  a  great  deal.  I  do  wish  you  could 
see  the  dear  little  thing.  Katie  sleeps  with  me  every  night  and  is  a 
troublesome  baby.  What  will  we  do  with  her  when  you  come. 

Monday  Eliza  started  to  school  this  morning,  she  tells  me  Mr. 
Harris  charges  provisions  for  his  tuition  or  its  equivalent  in  money 
and  she  did  not  ask  him  how  much  provisions  of  any  kind  he  would 
charge.  If  Mr.  Lofton  charges  in  that  way  too  the  tuition  for  the 
three  children  will  be  enormous. 

Mr.  Gilreath  told  me  Wright  CarswelP*®  had  been  made  Col  of 
a  Reg  in  uper  Ga  and  he  flourishes  around  Athens  drinking  &  frolicing 
extensively.  Now  if  such  as  he  can  so  easily  be  made  Col.  what  ought 
such  men  as  Jack  Prather  to  be?  Jack  had  better  go  home  and  raise 
a  Reg  for  local  defence  too.  Mr.  Gilreath  told  me  Mrs.  Latimer  was 
still  at  Mr.  Haire’s.  They  all  want  to  get  away  from  there  but  I  dont 
know  where  they  will  go  to.  Elliott  said  they  would  like  very  much 
to  go  to  Madison. 

Mary  Verdy  says  “It  takes  father  a  long  time  to  come  home.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  in  a  pn.'oner”  she  means  in  prison.  John  says  he  “thinks 
you  have  been  a  Congress  man  long  enough.”  I  have  written  a  long 
letter,  hope  I  will  hear  from  you  again  this  evening.  I  will  certainly 
write  again  to-morrow.  As  ever  my  dearest. 

Your  devoted  wife 

^  Mary  F.  A 

J60.  No  "Wright”  Carswell  could  be  positively  Identified.  Reuben  W. 
Carswell,  formerly  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  48th  Oa.  Regt.,  In  1864  was 
brigadier  general  of  Georgia  State  Troops.  See  L.  L.  Knight,  A  Standard 
Hiftory  of  Georgia  and  Georgians  (Chicago,  1917),  IV,  2073. 
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Elbcrton  January  19th  1865 

My  dear  Husband:  Yesterday  I  received  no  letter  from  you  1  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  because  the  railroads  were  so  much  damaged  by  the  heavy 
rain  we  had  about  ten  days  since  that  no  Richmond  mails  have  come 
through  to  Ga.  I  did  not  receive  any  Richmond  papers  cither.  I  hope 
you  have  received  my  letters  I  have  written  you  two  real  long  let¬ 
ters.  When  I  dont  get  letters  from  you  I  do  not  know  how  to  write 
much.  I  dont  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  all  the  little  things  that  happen 
at  home  that  w'ould  annoy  you  and  would  do  no  good  for  me  to  be 
telling.  I  had  rather  not  write  anything  that  would  be  the  least  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  you.  But  I  must  mention  some  thir^  that  are  mutually 
interesting  to  us  and  that  are  disagreeable  too.  Today  I  was  looking 
at  the  wheat  and  it  looks  so  badly,  particularly  the  white  wheat.  I  am 
fearful  it  will  all  have  to  be  plowed  up  and  planted  in  com.  The  heavy 
rains  washed  the  field  very  badly  and  then  the  hard  freezes  we  have 
had  has  injured  all  wheat.  What  we  have  for  this  years  use  goes 
very  fast  and  I  have  been  eating  more  com  bread  than  anything 
else  since  Christmas,  and  we  use  a  great  deal  of  that,  so  much  I  felt 
fearful  you  had  not  engaged  enough  com  and  tried  to  get  Mr.  Wall 
to  let  us  have  15  or  20  bushels  more,  but  he  said  he  could  not  let  me 
have  any  more,  he  told  Bob  he  intended  next  week  to  ask  $20.00  a 
bushel  for  com.  I  am  told  it  was  last  week  selling  for  $12.00  per 
bushel.  The  other  day  1  was  at  Mrs.  Swift’s,  her  brother  in  law  Mr. 
Harper  came  in.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  shucks  to  sell.  I  asked  him 
what  he  would  let  me  have  a  load  for  and  he  said  $50.00.  Ought  I  to 
give  that  for  shucks? 

I  have  returned  the  calls  of  all  these  ladies  in  town.  I  went  a  few 
evenings  since  to  sec  old  Mrs.  Henry,  her  son  Capt  Henry  was  also 
at  Mr.  Vail’s  and  I  heard  him  say  that  it  was  the  general  belief  in 
the  Army  that  Richmond  would  be  evacuated  the  army  withdrawn 
from  Virginia  and  brought  to  the  cotton  States.  Capt  Henry  seems 
to  be  an  intelligent  man.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  old  Mrs. 
Henry  is  Mrs.  Vails  mother  and  she  lives  with  Mrs.  Vail,  the  same 
evening  I  was  there  quite  a  little  crowd  of  ladies  came  in  and  they 
all  seem  to  enjoy  talking  of  themselves  and  their  own  affairs  very 
much,  most  of  the  conversation  was  unintelligible  to  me  for  they 
talked  of  people  I  did  not  know  and  called  most  of  them  by  their 
given  names,  and  therefore  1  did  not  stay  very  long.  This  evening 
I  went  to  see  Cousin  Sally  but  as  usual  she  had  gone  visiting,  she 
loves  to  visit,  and  I  believe  most  of  the  ladies  here  visit  a  good  deal. 
When  I  found  Cousin  Sally  was  not  at  home  I  went  on  to  sec  old 
Mrs.  Thomas,  she  took  too  much  morphine  the  other  day  or  it  was 
stronger  than  usual  and  it  made  her  quite  sick  for  a  few  days,  she 
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looks  badly  and  had  just  left  her  bed  when  I  called  in  to  see  her.  She 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me.  the  lady  who  lives  with  and  takes  care 
of  her,  Mrs.  Horton,  is  a  very  pleasant  woman.  I  have  worked  some 
on  my  scrap  book  but  not  so  much  as  I  want  to,  indeed  I  have  so 
much  sewing  to  do  and  so  many  babies  to  w^ait  on  and  watch  and 
work  for,  and  so  many  little  housekeeping  affairs. to  attend  to,  I  dont 
have  much  time  for  my  scrap  book  or  for  reading,  and  not  as  much 
time  as  I  wish  for  writing,  right  now  I  ought  to  quit  writing  and  reel 
the  broaches  Charlotte  has  just  brought  in.  Yesterday  I  had  a  few 
Irish  potatos  planted  and  I  have  sowed  cabbage  seed,  today  I  had 
manure  scattered  over  the  squares  in  the  garden  and  had  it  plowed 
up.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  an  early  and  good  garden  and 
expect  to  work  well  at  it  when  ever  the  weather  will  permit.  I  think 
it  best  not  to  work  the  stawberry  bed  but  just  have  the  little  peach 
&  plum  trees  dug  up  and  after  awhile  have  the  square  cleaned  off. 
Tomorrow  I  have  to  send  Bob  to  mill  with  wheat  &  com  and  the 
next  day  I  am  going  to  have  the  grape  vines  and  currant  bushes  trim¬ 
med.  I  dont  know  anything  about  currants  and  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  they  ought  not  to  be  trimmed  much.  I  will  also  have  the 
raspberry  vines  trimmed. 

Thursday  morning)  Bob  and  Elbert  have  just  started  to  the  mill  and 
John  went  with  his  brother.  Elbert  has  got  uneasy  about  Johnny  and 
lately  has  taken  great  care  of  him,  makes  him  cut  wood  with  him, 
play  marbles  and  run  about  with  him,  and  I  think  it  does  Johnny 
much  good.  Tuesday  night  I  received  a  letter  from  Capt  Scott  telling 
me  he  had  sent  that  eight  hundred  dollars  to  me  at  Lexington  Depot. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Little  and  requested  him  to  send  it  to  me 
by  Mr.  England  or  any  other  person  who  might  be  passing  and  who 
was  reliable.  I  sent  the  note  to  him  by  Mr.  England  as  it  was  too 
late  for  me  to  mail  it.  I  suppose  I  will  get  the  money  tomorrow.  Dont 
you  think  it  rather  strange  I  get  no  letters  from  Ala  neither  does 
brother  Will.  I  want  to  go  to  see  brother  Will  soon  after  you  come 
home.  I  was  more  anxious  than  you  can  ever  know  to  go  last  year, 
but  you  objected  until  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  go.  I  hope  you  will 
not  only  be  willing  but  will  help  me  to  get  there  this  year.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  to  see  any  of  my  relatives  and  it  is 
a  great  relief  to  some  times  get  away  from  home. 

I  have  enquired  among  all  the  ladies  I  have  seen  about  the  boys 
school  they  all  say  they  have  heard  it  is  to  commence  before  long, 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  certain  about  it.  I  suppose  kime 
one  will  teach  and  when  they  begin  I  will  hear  of  it  and  will  start 
the  boys  to  school  immediately.  I  wish  they  could  be  going  now. 
the  people  here  seem  very  indifferent  about  schooling  their  children. 
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Elbert  received  a  letter  from  Carolin  Heath  last  Friday  he  would 
let  none  of  us  see  it  and  said  there  was  no  news  in  it.  So  I  supposed 
Carolin  wrote  about  Sally.  Elbert  answered  the  letter  right  off. 

Thursday  night.)  This  morning  1  called  on  Mrs.  Marcus  Bell 
found  her  a  very  pleasant  and  talkative  refugee,  says  she  never  saw 
people  need  to  suffer  from  Yankees  as  these  do,  she  says  no  one 
seems  willing  to  sell  them  anything  unless  they  get  a  fortune  for  it. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Vail’s  store  to  buy  a  few  needles,  and  1  bought  some 
jeans  there  at  $18.00  per  yd,  he  had  some  very  inferior  at  $12.00  pr 
yd,  and  a  very  good  piece  for  $20.00  per  yd.  I  think  I  ought  to  ^ 
that  last  mentioned  piece  too,  but  1  did  not  need  it  immediately  and 
did  not  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  it  and  then  I  did  not  know 
what  you  would  say  to  it.  But  if  I  had  plenty  of  money  &  felt  like 
I  could  do  as  I  pleas«.d  with  it  I  would  get  that  jeans  for  if  I  did  not 
want  to  use  it  1  could  soon  sell  it  for  25  or  30  dollars  a  yd.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  was  here  yesterday  came  to  see  when  you  were  coming  home. 
While  here  he  told  me  he  had  recently  been  to  Atheas  and  had  bought 
some  factory  thread  and  I  engaged  two  bunches  of  it  from  him  for 
$56.00  a  bunch.  It  is  selling  here  at  $100.00  per  bunch  or  25  lbs  of 
bacon  if  its  paid  in  that.  Spools  of  thread  sell  here  for  $10.00  per 
spool,  needles  from  10  to  20  dollars  a  paper.  I  tell  you  when  I  have 
a  needle  taken  from  my  cushion  now  I  am  angry  and  scold  shame¬ 
fully.  This  evening  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Bruce  a  little  while  she  has 
a  sick  child.  While  in  the  Vail’s  store  this  morning  Mr  Hester  came 
up  and  spoke  to  me  he  asked  particularly  about  you,  asked  if  I  was 
not  uneasy  about  your  safety,  and  also  told  me  the  Yankees  had  taken 
Pocataligo  and  it  was  thought  they  would  advance  on  Augusta. 
Dearest  I  can  not  help  feeling  much  anxiety  about  you,  and  1  do 
so  long  for  the  time  to  come  for  you  to  get  home.  When  do  you 
think  you  can  leave  Richmond.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before 
I  get  a  letter  from  you  saying  you  are  coming  home.  Sometimes, 
especially  at  night  after  the  children  are  gone  to  bed,  I  get  so  un¬ 
easy  about  you  I  can  not  help  feeling  very  unhappy,  but  I  try  to 
feel  reconciled  to  your  absence  and  if  I  just  could  know  when  you 
were  coming  home  I  could  bear  your  absence  better.  I  will  stop  writ¬ 
ing  for  tonight  and  hope  1  will  get  letters  from  you  tomorrow. 

Always  dearest.  Your  devoted  wife, 

Mary  F.  Akin 

P.S. 

Mr.  Bruce  sent  me  word  this  morning  that  the  Yankees  had  taken 
Fort  Fisher.  If  that  is  so  I  suppose  Wilmington  will  fall  then  will  not 
Richmond  be  evacuated,  dont  stay  in  Richmond  too  long  my  dear. 
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I  dreamed  last  night  you  had  come  home  this  evening  and  we  were 
all  very  happy  together.  I  hope  that  dreamed  may  very  soon  be 
realized 

Elberton  January  22nd  1865 

My  dear  Husband,  Another  mail  day  has  passed  and  I  have  received 
no  letter  from  you.  I  see  by  the  Augusta  papers  that  nearly  all  the 
railroads  between  here  and  Richmond  are  very  much  damaged  by 
the  heavy  rain  we  had  two  weeks  ago  and  some  fears  are  expressed 
about  getting  supplies  for  the  army  to  Virginia.  Sherman  is  advancing 
on  Branchville  and  will  no  doubt  take  that  place.  Fort  Fisher  has  fallen 
and  all  these  things  make  me  fear  you  may  be  cut  off  from  home 
and  then  I  know  not  what  I  should  do,  as  it  is  I  fear  I  will  not  be 
able  to  hear  from  you  in  a  long  time.  If  Branchville  is  taken  by  the 
enemy  how  will  the  mail  from  Virginia  reach  Augusta? 

Friday  night  I  received  a  letter  from  Ma.  her  letter  was  commenced 
on  the  19th  December  and  finished  on  the  4th  of  this  month.  The 
company  of  old  men  that  Pa  belongs  to  had  been  tendered  to  Gov 
Watts  to  go  where  ever  he  chose  to  send  them.  When  the  raid  was 
made  on  Pollard  they  were  [ order] ed  [MS  tom]  there  to  meet  the 
Yankees,  they  went  and  were  in  two  battles  with  the  Yankees  before 
reinforcements  arrived,  at  first  they  were  repulsed  and  had  to  retreat, 
but  the  second  time  held  the  Yankees  in  check  until  reinforcements 
arrived  and  assisted  in  driving  them  off.  there  were  about  200  of  our 
men  and  from  600  to  2,000  Yankees.  I  am  very  sorry  Pa  ever  joined 
a  company,  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  and  he  is  so  much  needed 
at  home  he  ought  to  stay  there,  and  he  is  now  62  years  old.  Virginia 
is  very  unhappy  because  she  left  her  home  and  came  to  Pa’s,  talks 
about  going  back,  she  was  badly  treated  by  Troup  and  old  man 
Witcher  too,  and  Abner  Darden  never  noticed  a  letter  she  wrote 
him  and  she  could  not  see  him.  she  had  to  manage  for  herself  the  best 
she  could  in  selling  what  she  did  and  in  getting  away  from  Cedar 
Valley.  Sister  is  still  teaching  at  Major  Good’s.  Ory  has  not  yet 
gone  to  teaching.  Addy  has  gone  back  to  her  school  near  Mont¬ 
gomery.  George  can  now  walk  with  a  stick  he  has  not  yet  received 
his  pay,  gets  nothing  but  his  rations,  why  is  that.  Are  none  of  the 
retired  officers  paid?  Of  course  Pa  has  to  help  George  live  now  and 
I  dont  see  how  he  can  support  all  that  are  with  him  now  and  hes 
hiring  negroes  to  help  him  too.  1  believe  I  have  written  all  that  Ma 
wrote  that  would  interest  you  She  had  not  heard  when  she  wrote 
that  Pleasant  had  gone  to  Savannah  about  the  time  the  city  fell, 
thought  he  was  still  with  Free.  I  feel  quite  anxious  about  Pleas,  but 
hope  he  is  safe.  ' 
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Eliza  and  Elbert  went  to  church  today.  I  did  not  go,  the  weather 
is  very  bad  and  I  fear  tooth  ache  so  much  I  dont  go  out  anywhere 
when  the  weather  is  so  bad.  Mr.  Tate  has  not  yet  sent  the  meat.  I 
do  not  know  why  for  we  have  had  beautiful  weather  for  saving  pork 
8c  he  told  me  he  would  send  it  this  past  week.  I  hope  it  will  come 
soon. 

Elbert  wants  you  to  bring  him  a  box  of  caps  and  he  says  he  dont 
care  if  you  bring  him  and  his  brother  some  powder.  I  have  made  a 
coat  for  Elbert  out  of  the  jeans  left  of  making  your  coat,  it  was  a 
very  scant  patem  but  after  [?]  cutting  and  peicing  a  good  deal  I  got 
a  coat.  I  have  not  yet  received  the  money  you  sent  me  by  Capt  Scott 
or  that  you  ordered  to  be  sent  me  from  Augusta.  I  have  written  a 
note  to  Mr.  Little  sent  it  by  mail  and  1  hope  to  get  the  money 
next  Tuesday.  I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Land  and  to  Virginia.  It  has 
been  some  three  weeks  since  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Best  and  a  month  since 


I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Shepherd.  I  have  not  yet  received  answers  to  my 
letters.  You  have  never  told  who  the  letters  were  from  that  you 
received  by  flag  of  truce,  tell  me  in  your  next  letter  who  they  were 
from,  and  tell  me  if  any  thing  has  been  done  for  Feaster  Woolley  or 
Emory  Best. 

Last  Friday  Eliza  received  a  letter  from  John  Land  asking  her 
to  correspond  with  him,  just  to  think  of  that.  Eliza  asked  me  what 
she  should  do,  and  as  it  was  John,  I  told  her  to  write  to  him  if  she 
chose  to  do  so  that  it  was  a  correspondence  she  could  drop  whenever 
she  thought  proper,  and  she  has  written  to  him.  Did  you  think  John 


could  be  induced  to  write  to  a  young  lady.  Elbert  and  Warren  have 
laughed  most  heartily  about  John’s  writing  to  their  Sister  and  I  ex- 

Kct  you  will  laugh  too.  Eliza  also  received  a  letter  from  George 
itimer.  he  was  at  Pocataligo  when  he  wrote. 


Monday  night)  Hearing  yesterday  that  old  Mr.  Lofton  would  open 
his  school  this  morning  I  started  the  boys  to  school  today.  Mr. 
Macarty  was  there  to  let  the  boys  know  the  school  could  not  begin 
to  day  because  old  Mr.  Lofton  had  just  heard  that  his  son.  Col  John 


Lofton,  was  killed  at  Fort  Fisher.^*^  I  suppose  the  school  will  be 


opened  tomorrow  and  I  will  start  the  boys  again,  they  are  very  un¬ 
willing  to  go  to  school,  but  it  is  so  important  for  them  to  learn  now 
I  will  send  them  whenever  I  can.  My  dear,  you  can  not  know  how 


exceedingly  anxious  I  am  for  you  to  get  home.  I  think  your  presence 
is  much  needed  and  then  1  do  have  such  a  very  lonely  time  while 


161.  Col.  John  T.  Lofton,  6th  Oa.  Regt.  Fort  Fisher,  near  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  was  attacked  bp  the  Federals  In  mid-January,  1865,  and  was  captured 
on  February  15. 
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you  are  away  and  1  am  living  among  strangers.  I  know  you  are  home¬ 
sick  and  almost  crazy  sometimes  to  get  home,  but  then  you  are  kept 
so  busy  you  do  not  often  have  a  chance  to  sit  down  &  ttunk  of  home, 
and  you  know  too  we  are  all  in  a  place  of  comparative  safety, 
but  while  I  sit  and  sew  or  nurse  children  1  think  of  you  all  the  time 
and  knowing  that  the  enemy  are  so  [determined  to  ?]  [MS  tom] 
take  Richmond  I  fear  for  your  safety  all  the  time.  You  can  never 
know  how  many  sad  and  anxious  hours  I  spend  thinking  of  you,  and 
it  has  now  been  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  you.  Your  last  letter 
was  dated  the  5th  of  January  and  I  do  not  know  when  I  will  get  a 
letter  from  you  again.  I  hope  I  will  get  a  good  many  from  you 
to  morrow  and  if  I  do  not  I  am  sure  I  will  be  sick  with  anxiety  about 
you,  or  I  ough*  to  say  I  fear  it  will  make  me  sick.  Verdy  has  a  cold 
and  cough  but  is  not  sick.  I  believe  Katie  is  worse  to  cry  for  me 
to  hold  and  nurse  her  now  she  has  ever  been.  She  sleeps  with  me, 
and  dont  want  me  to  nurse  Susie  at  all  while  she  is  awake.  Eliza 
has  slept  in  my  room  ever  since  you  went  away  and  Mary  sleeps 
with  her.  I  have  a  fire  in  the  dining  room  at  night  &  in  the  morning. 

I  try  to  be  as  economical  with  the  wood  as  possible,  but  it  goes  very 
fast,  and  I  am  some  times  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  all  burnt  here. 
Mrs.  Dobbs  send  me  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer'®*  frequently  and  then 
gets  our  papers  to  read  she  is  still  up  and  going  about.  I  thought  she 
would  have  been  confined  long  since.  I  have  not  seen  David  Dobbs 
Jr  in  a  long  time,  he  is  here,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  when  1  went 
to  see  his  wife.  Some  time  ago  when  I  wrote  to  you  I  told  you  if 
you  felt  able  to  afford  it  I  wished  you  to  get  a  calico  dress  for  me 
and  for  Eliza,  did  you  ever  get  them?  I  do  not  wish  you  to  get  the 
dress  for  me  unless  my  dear,  you  think  you  can  afford  it. 

Did  you  ever  get  that  doll  for  Verdy.  I  wrote  you  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  had  better  not  get  it  and  think  she  will  not  expect  it  when 
I  tell  her  you  can  get  none  to  suit  her.  She  grows  very  fast  and  is 
now  large  for  her  age.  She  says  “I  wonder  what’s  the  reason  it  takes 
father  so  long  to  come  home.”  Johnny  answers  her  “Why  he  aint 
done  Congress  yet.”  Then  she  always  expresses  great  fear  that  the 
Yankees  will  get  you.  I  put  an  apple  away  for  you  to  give  Katie  when 
you  come,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  keep  much  longer.  She  always  says 
“Fawer’s  doing  to  bring  me  a  big  nice  apple”  Last  week  I  bought 
three  hens  and  a  rooster,  two  of  the  hens  are  laying.  1  gave  sixteen 
dollars  for  the  four.  I  have  two  hens  setting  one  under  the  house 

162.  Atlanta  InteUigencer  (1854-1891).  Tbe  Intelligencer  was  published 
In  Macon  for  a  few  months  following  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  but  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  in  Atlanta  early  in  December,  1864.  See  Oarrett,  Atlanta  and  It$ 
Environs,  I,  665,  661. 
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the  other  under  the  .  .  .  [MS  tom] 

night  sometimes  he  leaves  before  my  supper’s  over  and  1  dont  [see 
him  when]  he  comes  back.  I  have  never  said  a  word  to  him  about  it, 
but  I  .  .  .  [MS  mutilated]  he  is  so  consistently  away  at  night.  Ought 
I  to  say  anything  to  him  about  it  [dearest]  [?]  I  will  now  quit  writing 
for  to  night  if  I  think  of  any  thing  more  I  ought  to  write  I  will 
write  it  to  morrow. 

Your  ever  devoted  wife, 

Mary  F.  Akin 

Tuesday 

I  started  the  boys  to  school  again  this  morning  Old  Mr.  Lofton 
told  them  he  felt  so  distressed  about  his  son’s  death  he  could  not  teach 
this  week  but  would  begin  next  Monday  morning.  Bob  is  hauling 
some  peas  to-day  for  Mr.  Bruce  [?],  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  him 
to  plow  or  work  in  the  garden  and  I  let  him  haul  for  Bruce.  Mr. 
Wall  has  promised  me  another  load  of  shucks  and  1  expect  to  send  for 
them  tomorrow  Mrs.  Brannon  [?]  proposes  to  let  me  keep  the  table 
that  is  here  if  I  will  pay  for  having  a  smaller  one  made  for  her,  and 
I  will  do  as  she  proposes  about  it.  I  will  write  again  very  soon.  Your 
loving  wife, 

MFA. 

Elberton  January  25  1865 

My  dearest  Husband:  Today  I  wrote  you  a  short  letter  and  sent  it  by 
Washington  I  did  not  have  time  to  take  your  letters  and  try  to 
answer  them  and  was  feeling  very  badly  too.  1  sent  you  Mr.  Tate’s 
note  declining  to  take  the  interest  bearing  treasury  notes  as  he  did 
not  know  what  they  were  worth.  I  got  but  a  half  load  of  shucks  from 
Mr.  Wall  to-day  but  the  promise  of  two  more  loads  after  awhile. 
He  also  declines  taking  interest  bearing  treasury  notes  says  he  has 
more  on  hand  of  that  kind  of  money  than  he  has  any  use  for,  says 
he  “will  take  new  issue  when  persons  are  anxious  to  pay.  but  he  prefers 
a  good  note  of  hand  of  anything  else.”  I  doubt  not  Mattox’s  answer 
will  be  the  same  as  the  others. 

In  your  letter  of  the  6th  you  say  you  “would  willingly  walk  ten 
miles  [through]  dark  &  mud  to  see  me”  I  dont  think  you  could  very 
well  walk  that  far  any  time  unless  you  have  improved  in  strength 
very  much.  Did  you  answer  the  letters  you  received  by  flag  of  truce 
and  what  did  you  say  to  the  man  who  wished  flour  sugar  bacon  & 
tobacco.  You  say  I’ve  never  mentioned  but  one  letter  as  having  been 
received  for  you.  1  certainly  mentioned  that  one  came  from  Cobb 
directly  after  you  went  away  in  which  he  said  he  would  bring  that 
money  to  me  if  he  did  not  see  you  before  you  left.  But  he  has  never 
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brought  the  money  and  1  dont  suppose  he  will  bring  it  now,  and  I  also 
told  you  of  my  having  received  a  letter  for  you  from  Mr.  Seals,  and 
that  is  all  that  have  come  for  you  since  you  went  away.  I  am  surprised 
you  do  not  get  my  letters  I  have  lately  written  you  some  very  long 
ones  1  think  I  wrote  you  one  of  eight  pages  and  on  paper  like  this  too. 

1  know  that  satisfied  you  in  quantity  and  perhapis  quality  too.  I  am 
truly  soriy  for  Mark  Hardin  and  his  poor  wife,  there  have  been 
many  exchanges  of  prisoners  since  he  was  captured  and  it  seems  to 
me  he  ought  to  have  been  among  those  exchanged.  I  am  fearful  there 
is  more  favor  than  justice  shown  in  that  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things.  If  more  justice  had  been  practiced  in  our  army  and  Govern¬ 
ment  we  would  now  have  been  more  successful 
My  dear,  all  you  express  to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  I  have  felt 
about  the  condition  of  the  country.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
I  saw  any  prospect  of  a  happv  terminatiim  of  the  war  for  us,  and 
I  look  for  subjugation  for  a  •while  and  all  its  attendant  horrors  as  our 
fate.  Do  you  not  remember  that  more  than  two  years  ago  almost 
three,  you  spoke  of  selling  what  little  specie  you  had  then  and  1  ob¬ 
jected  because  I  feared  then  it  would  some  day  be  all  we  had  of 
worldly  possessions,  and  even  that  our  cruel  enemies  may  make  useless 
to  us.  1  have  thought  of  these  things  for  so  long  a  time  and  so  much 
too,  I  have  partially  prepared  myself  for  the  worst,  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  can  not  think  of  with  any  calmness  or  fortitude  and  that  is 
the  cruel  fate  that  may  be  in  store  for  you  if  we  should  fail  in  this 
dreadful  struggle  for  national  existence.  I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have 
written  so  freely  of  what  you  think  and  fear,  it  gives  me  much  food 
for  thought  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  the  letter  I 
wrote  this  morning  I  told  you  how  violently  Elbert  was  opposed 
to  entering  the  Naval  School.  Old  Mr.  Lofton  told  him  &  Warren 
to  study  this  week  at  home  and  they  have  been  at  their  books  all  day 
to  day.  In  your  letter  of  the  loth  you  regret  that  I  write  in  sucb 
a  complaining  tone.  You  are  mistaken,  when  1  simply  tell  you  what 
is  not  agreeable  1  dont  think  that  is  complaining.  You  also  say  you 
regret  I  allowed  Rachel  to  have  a  dance  at  her  house.  I  think  you 
would  have  done  just  as  I  did  if  you  had  been  at  home.  It  is  hard  to 
refuse  such  a  servant  as  Rachel  anything,  and  you  know  how  very 
kind  and  attentive  she  has  been  to  me  during  all  the  trouble  sickness 
and  fatigue  I  had  moving  here  and  during  my  confinement  too.  and 
then  my  dear  I  never  hear  you  refuse  your  servants  anything  they 
ask  of  you,  and  I  think  you  do  right  about  it  and  I  try  in  all  things 
to  do  as  you  would  if  you  were  home.  1  felt  sure  I  told  you  in  some 
of  my  letters  that  Joe  Shacklefords  baby  was  a  big  boy,  twice  as  large 
as  Susie.  Mr.  Shackleford  is  with  the  malitia  and  has  not  been  home 
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yet  unless  it  is  very  lately.  Joe  had  not  seen  him  when  she  was  here 
since  last  September.  I  thought  you  knew  long  ago  that  Joe  Hardin 
was  separated  from  her  husband.  I  am  told  she  “^es  around”  as  gay 
as  a  young  widow,  goes  to  Milledgeville  and  every  where  else  she 
can  and  has  a  string  of  beau  following  her  every  where.  Joe  Shackle¬ 
ford  told  me  that  last  piece  of  news  about  her.  Joe  had  not  named 
her  baby  when  she  was  here  and  he  is  as  ugly  as  babies  can  get  to  be. 

I  have  noticed  no  call  in  the  papiers  for  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
next  month  but  perhaps  when  they  adjourned  in  such  haste  they  re¬ 
solved  then  to  meet  in  Feb.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Jesse  Glenn  on 
his  responsibility  broke  up  the  meeting  that  was  to  call  for  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Jackson  County.  If  those  men  in  Thomas  County  who  held 
that  meeting  could  have  a  Yankee  army  to  pass  thro’  that  section  of 
country  they  would  soon  have  all  such  feelings  as  wishing  to  treat 
with  such  an  enemy  knocked  out  of  them.  Last  night  Mr.  Bruce 
and  his  wife  came  down  to  see  me  and' sat  an  hour  we  had  a  pleasant 
time.  Mr.  Bruce  tells  me  he  heard  from  Mr  Marcus  who  has  just 
got  home  from  Augusta  that  all  the  Government  stores  are  being 
moved  from  that  city.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Gen  Hardee’s  order 
about  the  cotton  in  Augusta,***  it  is  a  great  pity  he  did  not  give 
similar  orders  about  the  cotton  in  Savannah  and  had  it  burnt  too  .  .  . 
[MS  tom-]  said  that  Sherman  has  already  got  tired  of  the  kindness 
with  which  he  preferred  to  treat  the  people  in  Savannah  and  now 
the  negroes  and  Yankees  are  robbing  the  citizens  of  everything  and 
treating  them  shamefully.  If  it  is  true  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  sorry 
they  will  not  now  be  so  anxious  to  get  back  in  the  Union.  I  am  dis¬ 
heartened  when  I  read  of  so  much  fault  finding  and  complaint  against 
the  Government  as  there  is  all  over  the  state  that  is  what  defeats 

163.  No  order  of  Hardee’s  for  the  destruction  of  cotton  in  Augusta  was 
found,  though  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  Government  to  burn 
cotton  thought  likely  to  fall  Into  Federal  possession.  On  Jan.  21,  1865, 
Secretary  of  War  James  A.  Seddon  ordered  D.  H.  Hill,  In  command  at 
Augusta,  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  induce  the  removal  of  cotton  from  that 
city.  Seddon  stated:  “To  promote  removal  and  to  be  prepared  for  con¬ 
tingencies,  make  preparations  to  burn  whatever  cotton  may  be  in  the  city 
fn  the  event  of  Its  evacuation  or  capture.  It  must  not  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.”  Henceforth  there  was  much  excitement  and  discussion  in 
Augusta  about  the  prospect  of  the  cotton  being  destroyed.  See  Florence 
Fleming  Corley,  “Augusta,  Georgia,  A  Confederate  City”  176;  also  Official 
Record*,  ser.  1.  XLVII,  pt  2,  1032,  and  ser.  4,  III,  1066-1067. 

Failure  to  destroy  the  cotton  at  Savannah  before  that  city  fell  to  the 
Federals  led  the  Confederate  War  Department,  on  request  of  the  Confederate 
House  of  Representatives,  to  ask  General  Hardee  for  an  explanation.  On 
February  6,  1866,  Hardee  informed  the  Richmond  authorities  that,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  cotton  was  stored  in  Savannah,  it  could  not 
have  been  burned  without  destroying  the  city.  See  Official  Record*,  ser.  1, 
XL.VII.  pt.  2,  1106  and  LIII,  412. 
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our  army.  So  much  fault  finding  is  obliged  to  have  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Thursday)  Yesterday  Mr.  Tate  sent  me  three  hogs.  I  had  them 
cut  up  and  salted  down  last  night.  I  am  having  the  lard  dried  up 
and  other  things  attended  to  to  day  and  the  weather  is  very  very  cold, 
we  have  had  none  colder  this  winter.  I  have  Bob  hauling  up  some  wood 
this  morning  and  Cousin  Sally  has  asked  for  him  md  the  mules  this 
evening,  she  wishes  to  have  the  mules  hitched  to  her  carriage  and 
go  out  in  the  county  this  evening.  She  dont  mind  the  weather  at  all. 
And  I  have  promised  to  let  Mr.  Perry  Bruce  have  the  wagon  to  take 
him  over  to  Lexington  Friday  he  is  to  piay  me  $50.00  for  the  trip 
and  the  next  time  1  expect  to  charge  $75.00  it  is  worth  it.  I  have  had 
a  little  hauling  done  for  Mr.  Sidney  Bruce,  he  says  he  will  pay  any¬ 
thing  I  charge  I  have  got  him  to  do  some  work  on  the  harness  and 
when  he  wants  me  to  have  one  more  load  hauled  for  him  when 
that  is  done  we  will  settle  up.  I  send  a  little  piece  from  the  “Star”*®* 
all  that  sheet  does  is  to  abuse  the  President  and  glorify  Gov  Brown 
and  now  like  some  other  papiers  in  the  country  it  is  indulging  its 
spite  and  venom  in  abusing  the  Congress,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
have^been  better  to  let  Gov  Foote  keep  on  when  he  started  to  Wash¬ 
ington? 

The  children  make  a  dreadful  fuss  around  me  as  I  write,  and  it 
is  hard  to  write  when  they  are  all  here  in  one  little  room.  I  believe 
1  have  written  you  all  I  can  think  of  for  the  present  perhaps  I  will 
add  more  tonight. 

I  wish  you  could  see  Susie,  she  is  very  lively  and  laughs  so  much 
Eliza  and  I  call  her  “Mrs.  Shepherd”  She  has  cried  a  great  deal  to-day 
but  whenever  she  quits  crying  she  goes  to  [laughing]  [?] 

I  will  send  this  letter  to  Lexington  tomorrow,  that  will  make  it 
leave  one  day  sooner  than  if  I  mailed  it  here.  I  will  write  again  by 
Tuesdays  mail.  I  suppose  I  will  certainly  get  more  letters  from  you 
next  Friday  You  write  that  you  have  been  sick.  I  hope  you  are  en¬ 
tirely  recovered  now.  1  can  but  feel  very  anxious  about  you.  Dear 
Love.  Suppose  you  were  to  get  sick,  oh,  what  would  I  do.  I  should 
be  wretched  about  you  and  fear  all  the  time  that  you  needed  my  nurs¬ 
ing  and  attention  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  get  to  you.  1  would 
have  to  wean  the  baby  to  go  and  leave  her  at  home,  but  I  hope  such 
trouble  is  not  in  store  for  us.  Do  take  care  of  yourself,  and  if  your 
health  fails  do  come  home  immediately,  but  do  not  expose  yourself 

164.  The  reference  must  be  to  the  Star  of  the  South  published  in  Elberton, 
Georgia,  beginning  in  1859,  out  of  which  grew  the  Elberton  Star,  established 
in  1880.  See  Rabun  L.  Brantley,  Oeorgia  Journalism  of  the  Civil  War  Period 
(NashrUle,  1929),  36. 
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in  inclement  weather  to  come  home.  Ah  me,  you  dont  know  how 
anxious  I  am  to  see  you,  to  have  you  at  home  again.  When  do  you 
think  you  can  come? 

Ever  my  dearest.  Your  devoted  wife 
Mary  F.  Akin 

Elberton  Jan  29th  1865 

My  dear  Husband,  I  received  your  letters  of  the  14th  &  17th  last 
Friday  and  I  felt  much  relieved  to  know  you  were  well  when  you 
wrote.  You  dont  know  my  dear  how  bad  I  feel  when  I  know  you 
have  your  socks  to  me[nd].  I  reproach  myself  for  not  having  had 
more  knit  for  you  to  take  with  you  and  1  am  sorr\’  I  did  [n’t]  run 
thread  all  over  the  heels  &  toes  of  those  you  have  it  would  have  made 
them  last  so  much  longer,  and  1  expect  your  flanel  drawers  are  wear¬ 
ing  out  too.  can  you  not  hire  some  one  to  mend  your  draw’ers  when . 
they  need  it.  I  do  not  think  dear  husband  you  ought  to  deny  yourself 
the  comfort  of  having  your  clothes  washed  as  often  as  you  did  at 
home  especially  your  handkerchiefs  In  one  letter  you  say  you  use  them 
until  they  are  so  soiled  you  are  ashamed  of  them.  I  dont  think  that 
is  right.  You  ought  always  to  have  clean  handkerchiefs,  it  is  such  a 
comfort  and  what  ever  will  make  you  comfortable  while  away  from 
home  vou  ought  to  have.  Does  not  washing  your  head  so  often  make 
your  hair  look  very  dry  and  stiff.  I  should  think  it  would.  I  am 
sorry  to  know  you  dont  sleep  well  at  night.  You  ask  me  to  correct 
you  if  you  spell  wrong,  in  telling  me  of  your  sleeplessness  you  say 
you  “rool  over  &  over”  I  know  you  know  how  to  spell  “roll”  but 
was  not  noticing  when  you  wrote  to  me  how  you  were  spelling. 

Your  long  continued  absence  from  home  is  most  trying  to  me.  I 
dont  know  how  I  could  love  you  any  better  than  1  do  now,  but  I 
suppose  I  will  enjoy  your  presence  at  home  more  after  so  long  a 
separation  than  1  can  have  before  as  to  getting  used  to  your  being 
away  I  dont  think  I  ever  could,  even  if  1  knew  we  could  meet  no 
more  on  earth  I  think  then  all  my  thoughts  of  you  would  be  of  when 
you  should  meet  hereafter,  and  I  should  never  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  cease  to  miss  and  your  constant  and  kind  care  and  thought¬ 
fulness  of  me  and  of  our  children.  You  write  as  you  have  often  taUced 
to  me  about  what  you  feel  or  think  about  my  marrying  again  if  you 
should  ever  die.  My  dear  husband  it  is  very  painful  to  me  for  you  to 
talk  about  such  things,  more  painful  for  you  to  write  about  it.  dont 
do  so  any  more.  None  of  us  can  knov}  what  we  will  do  in  the  future, 
but  if  I  know  my  own  heart  I  would  never  do  such  a  thing,  and  oh, 
if  I  should  be  so  dreadfully  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  widow  may  the 
Lord  deliver  me  from  the  folly,  and  in  my  case  it  would  be  the  wicked- 
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ness,  of  ever  marrying  again.  If  you  love  me  and  I  believe  you  do, 
never  say  anything  more  to  me  on  this  subject.  And  you  write  of 
how  free  from  all  earthly  care  of  every  kind  you  would  have  me 
to  live  if  you  could.  Do  you  know  I  dont  want  to  live  that  way. 

I  prefer  some  hardships,  adversity  and  afflictions  to  a  life  of  entire 
ease,  freedom  from  care  &  sorrow.  If  I  never  had  any  sorrows,  cares, 
and  hardships  to  bear  I  should  fear  the  Lord  had  forgotten  me,  and 
was  allowing  me  all  my  good  in  this  “present  life.”  and  such  a  life 
of  ease  was  never  intended  for  any  of  God’s  children.  No,  1  want 
to  bear  my  share  of  the  burden  of  life  and  I  pray  God  I  may  be 
enabled  to  bear  it  cheerfully  &  patiently  to  the  end. 

In  your  letter  of  the  17th  you  tell  me  of  how  few  letters  you  get 
from  me.  I  fear  you  never  will  get  all  I  have  written  you.  I  write  you 
twice  some  times  three  times  every  week.  I  never  fail  to  write  to  you 
twice  a  week  anyhow.  I  wrote  to  you  of  the  result  of  my  asking  Mr. 
Wall  8c  Mr.  Tate  to  take  interest-bearing  treasury  notes  in  payment 
of  what  you  owed  them.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mattox  and  have  no 
doubt  his  answer  will  be  the  same  as  the  others,  for  I  know  through 
Col  Rochester  that  he  has  many  of  those  notes,  sent  them  to  Augu^ 
by  Col  Rochester  to  be  sold,  but  Col  R  would  not  sell  them  because 
he  could  get  but  40  cts  in  the  dollar  for  them.  Col  Rochester  called 
to  see  me  last  friday  about  dinner  time.  I  had  sent  him  word  by  Mrs. 
Haire  that  I  wished  to  get  some  spool  thread  from  him.  he  brought 
it  to  me.  I  had  finished  my  dinner  when  he  got  here,  but  I  soon 
had  the  back  bone  that  was  left  warmed  over  a  kw  nice  biscuit  made 
and  some  half  8c  half  coffee  and  I  think  he  enjoyed  his  dinner.  Spool 
thread  is  selling  here  at  10  8c  12  dollars  a  spool.  I  got  three  spools 
of  thread  and  a  good  sized  hank  of  flax  from  Col  Rochester  for 
$20.00  I  believe  I  told  you  that  needles  sold  here  at  from  10  to  20 
dollars  a  paper.  Col  Rochester  is  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Tubman’*-' 
of  Augusta  who  was  allowed  by  the  Federal  authorities  to  spend  last 
summer  in  Kentucky.  She  gave  Col  R  many  interesting  particulars 
of  Federal  rule  in  Kentucky.  She  ascertained  without  the  least  doubt 
that  there  is  a  prison  ftdl  of  southern  women  in  Louisville  and  they 
are  most  strictly  guarded  and  allowed  no  communication  with  their 
friends.  All  are  af^id  to  speak  their  sentiments  even  to  their  nearest 
friends,  and  such  I  fear  will  be  our  fate  in  Ga  before  manv  months. 

165.  Mrs.  Ehnlly  H.  Tubman  was  an  affluent  and  philanthropic  resident 
of  Augusta.  As  a  child  in  Kentucky  she  had  been  a  ward  of  Henry  Clay. 
Tubman  High  School  for  girls  and  the  Tubman  Home  for  aged  women, 
in  Augusta,  both  are  named  for  her.  Information  provided  by  Florence 
Fleming  (Mrs.  James)  Ckirley,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  whose  M.  A.  thesis  at  Emory 
University  (1965)  was  "Augusta,  Georgia,  A  Confederate  City.” 
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Col  R  says  he  is  astonished  at  the  extent  of  dysloyal  sentiment  in 
Augusta.  He  has  two  sons  in  prison  have  been  in  a  long  time  and 
he  is  so  hopeful  of  their  early  exchange  that  he  bought  or  tried  to 
buy  some  jeans  at  Vails  the  other  day  to  make  them  some  pants, 
he  boards  at  Mr.  Burton’s  near  Mr.  Haire’s.  1  wrote  you  that  1  in¬ 
tended  letting  Mr.  Perry  Bruce  have  the  wagon  to  go  over  to  Lex¬ 
ington.  Bob  carried  him  and  his  wife  &  a  lot  of  things  she  expected 
to  take  to  Augusta  to  sell  to  Lexington  last  Friday  and  came  back 
Saturday.  Miss  Mason  came  back  in  the  wagon  with  Bob  and  when 
he  got  to  Mr.  Haire’s,  Mrs.  Upshaw  &  Alice  Latimer  got  in  the  wagon 
and  came  on  to  see  us,  got  here  a  little  after  dark.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  they  will  stay.  They  tell  me  Robert  Latimer  and  his  wife 
are  expected  in  Ga  very  soon  Robert  L’s  command  has  been  ordered 
to  Carolina  and  he  wishes  to  buy  a  place  in  Ga  or  Ala  and  wishes 
his  mother  and  wife  to  live  together.  Mrs.  Latimer  is  still  [at  the] 
Haire’s  and  has  no  prospect  or  getting  away  from  there  any  time 
soon.  Mr.  Haire  starts  next  Monday  up  to  Bartow  county  with  the 
faint  hope  of  finding  something  there  belonging  to  him  and  trying 
to  save  it.  We  hear  that  Col  Price  is  sorry  he  went  back,  he  has  very 
little  to  live  on  and  no  prospect  of  buying  provisions  until  another 
crop  is  made.  Mr.  Gilreath  is  having  as  his  daughter  Betty  says 
“scratching”  times  to  get  along,  recently  he  has  had  to  go  for  Craven’s 
family  and  bring  them  over  here  to  live  with  them,  and  now  Jabez’s 
family,  a  wife  and  nine  children,  have  all  come  to  this  county  and 
are  very  dependent  on  the  old  man  for  a  living.  He  speaks  of  taking 
his  family  back  to  Bortow  in  March  and  trying  to  make  a  com  crop 
there. 

This  morning  V’erdy  had  wet  her  drawers  and  even  her  stocking 
1  shamed  her  very  much  for  it,  told  he  she  was  a  very  dirty  girl  asked 
her  if  she  were  not  ashamed,  she  looked  very  sad  and  answered  “Yes 
Mam  1  am  ashamed”  and  then  with  the  most  humble  contrite  expres¬ 
sion  I  ever  saw  added  “Whip  me  mother  I  wont  cry  one  bit.”  I  liked 
to  have  cried  myself  when  she  said  that  to  me.  She  will  not  get  up 
in  the  morning  until  she  has  hugged  &  kissed  Eliza  and  [got]  her 
permission  to  get  up.  her  hands  and  wrists  are  so  chapped  with  the 
cold  they  are  much  swollen  and  so  painful  she  cried  about  them  and 
Katie’s  are  almost  as  bad  as  Verdy’s  and  Johnnys  hands  look  dread¬ 
fully.  Have  we  not  had  very  cold  weather  for  the  last  week,  most 
of  the  time  I’ve  been  suffering  with  diarrhea  and  I  dont  think  I  ever 
suffered  more  with  the  cold,  and  I  could  not  sleep  warm  altho’  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  cover  on  my  b^,  and  wd  [would]  sleep  in  my  sack. 
Now  if  you  had  been  here  1  would  not  have  suffered  so  much  with 
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cold  at  night.  Well  dear,  I  have  written  part  of  this  letter  while  they 
were  all  talking  around  me  and  making  all  sorts  of  a  noise  and  now 
it  is  near  lo  ocTock  and  all  have  gone  to  bed  but  Lotty  and  I  and  I  am 
getting  tired  I  will  have  to  stop  and  finish  tomorrow  night.  I  had 
forgotten  to  tell  you  I  went  over  to  see  Mrs.  Dobbs  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  her  father  died  recently  and  her  mother  intended  selling  out 
all  she  had  tomorrow  and  is  coming  here  for  the  present,  she  is  afraid 
to  stay  so  near  the  enemy,  and  young  David  Dobbs  has  gone  to  be 
at  the  sale  and  assist  her  in  moving  over  to  Ga.  he  left  here  last  Thurs¬ 
day  &  it  is  uncertain  when  he  will  return.  Mrs.  Dobbs  is  still  going 
about,  and  looks  very  well.  I  have  received  the  money  you  sent  by 
Capt.  Scott.  Mr.  Little  sent  it  to  me  by  Bob.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 
1  will  write  more  tomorrow  night  Good  night  my  dear  dear  husband. 

Tuesday  morning  Jan.  30th)  Yesterday  morning,  Mrs.  Upshaw  and 
I  went  to  see  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jones,  Mrs.  U— to  return  Mrs  J— call  and  I  went 
with  her  Mrs.  Jones  you  know  has  been  to  see  me  twice  and  I  therefore 
felt  no  hesitancy  in  calling  again.  While  there  Mrs  Jones  &  I  got  to 
talking  of  the  state  of  the  country  she  tells  me  that  there  are  a  great 
many  men  in  this  county  and  even  in  this  place  w  ho  are  anxious  for 
reconstruction,  anxious  for  Ga  to  go  back  in  the  U.  S.  She  told  me 
she  had  heard  that  it  was  reported  the  wife  of  one  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  from  Ga,  and  she  told  her  name,  had  said  her  husband  had 
written  to  her  to  have  no  fears  peace  would  be  made  very  soon  and 
many  persons  were  much  rejoiced  to  hear  it  they  seemed  to  think 
what  Mrs.  E—  said  must  certainly  be  so,  and  of  great  importance.**^ 
I  was  in  Mr.  Vail’s  store  just  before  I  went  up  to  Major  Jones’  and 
several  gentlemen  asked  very  eagerly,  I  thought  [remainder  of  letter 
missing.] 

Elberton  Feb  ist  1865 

My  dear  Husband  Yesterday  I  received  three  letters  from  you,  of 
the  17th  &  1 8th,  one  of  the  20th,  &  one  of  the  23rd.  Your  long  af¬ 
fectionate  and  kind  letters  are  very  cheering  to  me.  I  feel  almost  crazy 
to  see  you  sometimes,  and  how  slowly  the  time  passes.  I  read  &  reread 
the  pap>ers  hoping  I  will  see  something  there  about  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  but  I  see  nothing  encouraging  and  fear  it  will  be  April 
before  you  get  home.  Oh,  what  a  long  wearv'  time  it  will  be.  This 
morning  I  heard  Cousin  Betsy  Blackwell  w’as  in  town.  I  went  to  Dr. 
Jones’  to  see  her  and  spent  several  hours  there.  While  there  Col  Boman 
came  in,  he  asked  about  the  news  you  wrote,  what  you  said  about 
peace  etc.  I  read  to  him  w'hat  you  had  written,  he  talked  as  if  it  were 

166.  Mrs.  E.  must  have  been  the  wife  of  Joseph  H.  Ek;hols  as  he  was 
the  only  Oeorgla  Congressman  at  this  time  whose  name  began  with  an  “E.” 
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a  fixed  fact  that  we  were  to  have  peace  so  soon  it  was  unnecessary 
to  make  any  effort  to  meet  Sherman’s  advancing  army,  or  to  respond 
in  any  way  to  Gen  Lee’s  call  for  subsistence  for  his  army,  he  also 
seemed  to  be  certain  that  England  and  France  had  been  dictating  to 
Lincoln  the  terms  of  peace  and  he  talked  as  if  he  rather  favored 
reconstruction,  said  he  much  preferred  reconstruction  to  an  alliance 
with  any  of  the  European  powers,  he  evidently  dont  hate  a  yankee  as 
I  do.  I  thought  Col  Boman  a  very  pleasant  man  and  he  enquired  most 
kindly  after  your  welfare.  Every  one  here  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
or  a  certainty  that  we  will  very  soon  have  peace.  I  certainly  hope  it, 
but  with  all  the  lights  before  me  that  I  now  have  I  can  not  see  that 
it  is  a  certain  thing.  This  evening  1  went  to  see  Mrs.  Dobbs  for  a 
little  while  she  was  very  unwell.  I  wrote  you  her  husband  had  gone 
to  Carolina.  She  has  made  all  her  arrangements  about  getting  some 
old  lady  as  well  as  the  Doctor  to  stay  with  her  when  she  needs  them 
and  I  have  urged  her  to  call  on  me  for  any  assistance  she  may  need, 
old  man  Dobbs  was  not  at  home.  Mrs.  D-  told  me  how  much  trouble 
his  grand  daughters  were  to  him  and  how  lost  he  was  to  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  As  I  came  home  1  “met  up’’  with  Cousin  Sally  and 
Miss  Lucy  Vail  and  they  came  home  with  me  and  sat  awhile.  Cousin 
Sally  says  she  has  been  looking  for  that  letter  from  you.  Mrs.  Upshaw 
went  home  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Burton  came  in  town  in  his  ouggy 
and  offered  to  take  her  home,  she  did  not  know  when  she  would 
have  another  opportunity  of  going  and  therefore  went  with  him. 
Alice  is  still  with  us.  Mr.  George  Gilreath  took  dinner  here  tuesday. 
he  tells  me  there  is  much  sunering  among  the  oeople  of  Bartow 
county  for  want  of  food,  he  also  told  me  that  Tnomas’  army  was 
at  Rome.  I  see  nothing  in  the  papers  to  make  me  think  that  is  so  but 
if  it  is  the  people  in  that  countv  must  be  suffering  greatly,  the 
negros  that  have  been  carried  back  there  will  all  leave.  I  heard  that 
Lewis  Tumlin**’  had  carried  his  negros  to  Bartow  to  make  a  crop  and 
now  had  gone  there  to  take  them  awav  because  he  could  not  get  food 
for  them  up  there.  We  also  hear  that  Hoods  army  is  being  sent  to 
Augusta 

Thursday  Feb  and— Having  heard  that  I  could  get  oats  at  a  very 
reasonable  price  from  a  Mr.  Snelling  in  the  flat  woods  I  sent  Bob 
and  Elbert  there  yesterday  to  get  some.  All  the  oats  he  had  was  en¬ 
gaged  but  Elbert  bought  three  large  loads  of  oats  straw  &  a  good 

167.  Lewis  Tumlin  was  a  self-made  man  who  in  the  antebeilum  period 
became  one  of  Cass  County’s  moet  affluent  residents.  He  owned  much  land 
and  other  property,  including  numerous  slaves.  He  was  active  in  politics 
and  was  a  presidential  elector  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane  in  1860.  For 
a  sketch  of  Tumlin,  see  Cunyus,  Hiatory  of  Bartow  County,  97-98. 
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deal  of  chaff  with  it  for  $25.00.  I  got  the  three  loads  for  25.00  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  any  shucks.  Mr.  Wall  has  promised  me  two 
loads  after  awhile.  Bob  brought  one  load  of  straw  yesterday  and  has 
gone  for  another  to-day  will  go  again  to-morrow  then  I  will  make 
him  haul  the  fodder  from  Mr.  Cleveland’s.  Bob  is  more  idle  and 
careless  than  I  have  ever  known  him  to  be,  or  it  seems  to  me  he  is, 
he  always  seems  to  be  doing  something  but  gets  nothing  done,  he 
feeds  the  mules  night  and  morning  and  that  is  about  all  he  does. 
Allen  cuts  all  the  wood  and  does  many  other  things  that  it  is  really 
Bob’s  business  to  attend  to.  You  must  excuse  my  telling  you  anything 
of  this  kind  that  will  disturb  you,  but  I  do  have  so  many  little  things 
to  vex  and  annoy  me  I  can  not  help  speaking  out  sometimes  about 
it,  and  then  the  children  require  so  much  attention  I  feel  almost  crazy 
sometimes  waiting  on  them.  Little  Susie  is  getting  to  be  a  real  good 
little  baby.  I  send  her  to  Rachel’s  house  at  night  and  on  ironing  days. 

I  never  saw  a  baby  love  to  laugh  and  to  be  kissed  as  she  does.  Katie 
is  very  fat  and  more  healthy  now  than  any  child  we  have.  Elbert 
has  a  very  sore  eye,  it  is  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  Warren  is  not 
very  well  complains  some  times  of  a  pain  in  his  side.  I  would,  not  be 
surprised  if  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  pneumonia  every  spring,  he  is 
so  careless  he  never  knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself,  johnny  is  very 
thin  and  sallow,  he  is  sometimes  so  much  opposed  to  learning  his  book 
I  let  him  alone  for  a  few  days,  then  by  persuasions  and  some  few 
threats  of  punishment  I  get  him  to  begin  again. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  of  Mr.  Saxon’s  movements  about  leaving 
the  country,  do  you  think  he  will  really  go,  and  how  does  he  expect 
to  support  his  family  if  he  does  go?  In  your  letter  of  the  20th  you  ask 
if  Pa  or  Ma  has  ever  written  me  about  sending  Liz  back  they  have 
not,  if  they  had  I  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it  to  you.  I  have 
received  but  one  letter  from  Ma  since  you  went  away.  I  told  you 
all  she  said  in  that  that  would  interest  you.  I  received  one  from  Sue 
soon  after  you  left  home  those  are  the  only  letters  I  have  received 
from  any  of  them.  I  have  received  a  few  short  notes  from  brother 
William  a  few  letters  from  Aunty  and  they  are  all  I  have  received 
except  one  from  Mrs.  Land.  I  keep  all  your  letters  the  envelopes  are 
scarcely  worth  turning  they  are  so  damaged  &  soiled  when  they 
get  here,  and  so  full  I  often  split  them  in  getting  your  letters  out 
of  them.  You  must  be  sure  to  keep  all  the  envelopes  of  the  letters 
you  receive  while  in  Richmond  and  when  you  come  home  I  will 
turn  them  all  for  our  own  use.  I  do  not  often  write  to  you  three 
times  a  week.  I  really  do  not  have  the  time.  You  know  I  write  very 
slowly  and  then  having  so  many  little  household  affairs  to  attend  to 
and  serving  to  do  too.  I  am  kept  very  busy,  indeed  from  early  in  the 
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morning  until  nine  oclock  every  night,  and  when  nine  oclock  comes 
I  am  so  tired  I  get  nervous  and  restless  and  can  not  write  because 
I  can  not  sit  still,  then  I  have  to  go  to  bed  am  sleeping  and  waking 
up  taking  short  naps  all  night.  I  generally  get  up  as  soon  as  it  is  light. 
I  do  not  keep  an  account  of  all  I  spend.  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
Mr.  Cobb.  I  wish  he  would  bring  or  send  the  money  so  I  could 
pay  what  you  owe,  would  1,500  dollars  pay  for  it  all.  If  you  go  to 
Bartow  in  the  Spring  Elbert  and  Warren  will  be  very  anxious  to  go 
with  you.  I  expect  you  will  have  to  go  in  your  wagon.  Sam  Patton 
is  dead,  was  wounded  in  Sept  carried  to  a  hospital  in  Macon  where 
he  lingered  until  some  time  in  December,  then  died  a  happy  Christian, 
his  obituary  is  in  the  last  Atlanta  Intelligencer,  he  was  42  years  old, 
I  had  no  idea  he  was  that  old.  Is  Mrs.  Frank  Jackson’s  husband  a 
prisoner?  I  hear  some  dreadftd  reports  about  Dr.  Rambant’s  daugh¬ 
ter  ..  .  [MS  tom-]  The  servants  tell  me  Mrs.  Dobbs  has  a  little 
daughter  bom  this  morning  I  am  going  to  send  round  after  dinner  to 
know  if  it  is  so,  and  ask  how  she  is.  I  must  stop  writing  now  and  go 
to  doubling  some  stocking  thread. 

Friday  morning  Feb  3rd  Well,  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Dobbs  yesterday 
to  know  how  she  was.  she  has  a  little  daughter  bom  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  and  was  doing  very  well.  I  intended  going  round  there  to-day, 
but  the  rain  is  falling  so  fast  I  can  not  go.  I  will  send  Rachel  again 
some  time  to-day  to  find  out  how  she  is  getting  on  and  know  if  she 
needs  any  thing.  I  have  let  her  have  a  small  matress  for  her  children 
and  I  think  she  will  let  me  know  if  she  needs  anything.  She  expects 
Mr.  Dobbs  home  to-morrow  and  I  hope  he  will  come  the  old  man  is 
already  wretched  because  he  cannot  hear  from  him.  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jones  and  her  two  daughters  called  to  see  us  they 
thought  Mrs.  Upshaw  was  with  us  there  call  was  very  formal  they 
onlv  staid  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Katie  went  in  the  parlor 
ana  spoke  to  the  ladies  and  kissed  them.  Verdy  always  goes  in  the 
parior  when  I  have 

[remainer  of  letter  missing] 

[The  end.] 
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JOSEPH  BEVAN  AND  WILLIAM  GODWIN 
Edited  by  Jack  W.  Marken* 

ON  February  12,  1818  William  Godwin  issued  from  his 
publishing  house  on  Skinner  Street  a  small  fifteen-page 
pamphlet  entitled  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  American  on  the 
Course  of  Studies  it  Might  be  Most  Advantageous  for  him  to 
Pursue.  This  pamphlet  is  singularly  unnoticed  by  Godwin’s 
biographers,  partially,  I  suspect,  because  they  were  not  entirely 
sure  that  there  really  was  a  young  American  to  whom  Godwin 
sent  the  letter.^  Such  a  youth  did  exist,  however,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Godwin’s  diaries  and  a  series  of  letters  which  the  two  ex¬ 
changed,  we  can  now  identify  the  young  man.  He  was  James 
Vallence  Be  van,  a  native  of  Liberty  County,  Georgia.*  In  Febru¬ 
ary  1818  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old.  Godwin  had  met  him 
on  Wednesday,  June  1 1,  1817,  when  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  a  young 
American  writer  of  reputation,  had  taken  him  to  see  Godwin; 
both  accompanied  Godwin  that  evening  to  supper  at  a  friend’s 
house.  Bevan  is  not  mentioned  again  in  Godwin’s  diary  until 
Saturday,  November  29,  1817,  when  Godwin  writes  as  part  of 
an  entry,  “Bevan  calls.”  During  the  following  month  he  visited 
frequently,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  other  friends  of  the 
philosopher. 

Since  Godwin’s  entries  in  his  journal  are  always  very  cryptic, 
we  have  no  account  of  the  discussions  they  had  during  these 
visits,  but  the  young  man  certainly  looked  upon  Godwin  as 
his  Mentor  and  asked  for  his  guidance  in  reading.  Bevan  left 
London  before  the  year  was  out  to  go  to  Ireland,  leaving  a  re¬ 
quest  that  Godwin  write  down  his  suggestions;  the  opening  para- 

*As8iBtant  Professor  of  English,  Central  Michigan  University,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

1.  Only  Osborne  Elarle  in  “The  Reputation  and  Influence  of  William 
Godwin  in  America,”  Unpublished  Harvard  thesis,  1938,  discusses  the  Letter 
of  Advice.  He  says  that  “Who  the  young  American  was  it  is  impossible 
to  discover.”  p.  425. 

2.  For  certain  biographical  information  in  this  paper  not  found  in 
Bevan’s  letters,  I  am  indebted  to  the  research  of  Dr.  Leo  Stoller  of  Wayne 
State  University. 
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graphs  of  Godwin’s  Letter  of  Advice  shows  that  he  repeated  the 
request  in  a  letter  to  Godwin. 

Godwin  indicated  in  his  journal  that  he  wrote  the  Letter  of 
Advice  between  February  4-9,  1818.  He  sent  it  with  a  short 
explanatory  note  to  Bevan,  and  this  resulted  in  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  two.  Bevan  copied  Godwin’s,  and  these  ap¬ 
pear  among  the  Godwin  papers.  The  intent  of  this  paper  is  to 
print  Godwin’s  letters  in  their  entirety,  since  they  are  important 
additional  statements  of  his  critical  opinions  and  to  include 
Bevan’s  letters  which  refer  directly  to  the  Letter  of  Advice  and 
to  his  continuing  friendship  with  Godwin.  Bevan’s  letters  have 
a  historical  and  biographical  significance  for  Georgia  because  he 
was  to  become  the  first  official  historian  of  the  state.  The  letters 
from  Godwin  were  considered  important  enough  in  their  own 
times  to  be  published,  in  partial  form  at  least,  by  the  editors  of 
The  Analectic  Magazine.  They  appear  in  volume  XIV  (Septem¬ 
ber,  1819),  230-243;  but  here  certdn  portions  are  omitted,  and 
there  are  mistakes  in  the  transcriptions  from  the  originals.*  None 
of  Bevan’s  own  letters  have  ever  appeared  in  print. 

[Godwin  to  Bevan]* 

March  19,  1818® 

My  DEAR  Sir,  Whatever  was  left  imperfect  in  your  second  letter, 
as  to  my  Paper  of  Advice,  is  fully  made  up  in  your  last,  &  I  am  more 
than  satisfied. 

The  questions  you  ask.  Why  1  am  silent  in  this  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  politics?  is  a  very  natural  one,  &  I  will  give  you  an  ingenuous 
answer.  The  person  who  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  course  of  his 

3.  Godwin’s  Letter  of  Advice  had  already  appeared  in  The  Analectic 
Magazine,  XII  (Aug.,  1818),  128-35.  When  it  is  reprinted  in  Volnme  XIV 
certain  portions  of  it  are  omitted,  but  the  additional  letters  are  included. 
Oulian  C.  Verplanck  was  at  this  time  a  writer  for  The  Analectic,  and  it  may 
hare  been  through  his  help  that  the  letters  were  published  here.  The  Letter 
of  Advice  also  appeared  in  Port  Folio,  Ser.  4,  VI  (Sept.  1818),  170-83.  All 
of  this  attests  to  the  interest  Americans  had  at  this  time  in  any  material 
from  Godwin’s  pen. 

4.  ’This  is  Letter  II  in  The  Analectic,  pp.  237-38.  Letter  I  is  a  short 
note  Godwin  evidently  wrote  when  he  sent  the  Letter  of  Advice  to  Bevan. 
’This  note  contains  material  which  is  similar  to  the  statement  at  the  end 
of  this  letter. 

6.  Godwin’s  Journal  Indicates  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Bevan  on  Wednesday, 
March  18,  1818.  Poseibly  Bevan  mlscopled  the  date  when  be  transcribed 
this  letter. 
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studies,  I  naturally  concluded  had  some  respect  for  my  literary 
character;  &  I  therefore  thought  it  superfluous  (as  far  as  it  could  be 
avoided)  to  repeat  any  thing  I  had  said  in  my  public  writii^  or  to 
refer  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  thing  therein  treated.  Even  the 
person  who  without  ever  having  known  me,  should  have  sufficient 
respect  for  my  Advice  to  make  it  in  any  degree  his  compass  to  steer 
by,  would  hardly,  I  thought,  be  so  indolent  or  indifferent  as  not 
to  enquire  what  I  had  myself  written  for  the  amusement,  improve¬ 
ment,  &  instruction  of  my  species  generally.  The  species  of  com¬ 
position  denominated  novel,  is  a  sort  of  prose-epic,  &  in  my  opinion 
a  memorable  addition  to  the  stock  of  human  literature,  which  with 
a  few  exceptions,  did  not  assume  its  present  consummate  form  till 
the  age  of  Fielding  &  Richardson;  but  I  am  a  writer  of  novels,  & 
for  that  reason  principally,  was  silent  under  that  head.  I  have  also 
written  on  the  science  of  politics,  &  though  my  work  is  twenty-five 
years  old,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  grown  very  little  wiser  under  that 
article;  if  I  had  to  write  my  work  over  again,  I  could  correct  many 
errors,  but  scarcely  any  thing  that  strikes  my  mind  as  fundamental. 
In  my  Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Justice,  I  have  not  only  laid 
down,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  principles  of  moral  &  political  truth, 
but  have  also  made  a  point  of  commemorating,  &  delivering  a  candid 
&  sincere  judgment  respecting  almost  every  considerable  political 
writer  that  fell  in  my  way.  What  therefore  could  1  have  added  in  my 
Letter  of  Advice  to  what  in  that  work  I  have  delivered? 

I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  I  caused  to  be  so  printed,  merely  because  it  has  happened  to 
me  very  many  times  to  have  the  same  request  made  to  me  by  young 
men,  vidiich  from  you  occasioned  the  writing  their  pages;  &  I  thought 
it  might  save  some  trouble  &  be  the  means  of  some  good  to  have  the 
Paper  always  at  hand,  to  give  away  to  any  person  to  whom  I  judged 
it  might  be  desirable.  This  copy  is  sent  merely  to  gratify  your  private 
curiosity,  &  I  would  not  be  the  means  or  appear  to  be  the  means,  of 
checking  any  additional  sale  which  the  insertion  of  my  Letter  might 
bring  to  Mr.  0>nstable’s  Magazine.* 

Have  the  goodness  to  remember  me  particularly  to  Messrs.  Con¬ 
stable,  father  &  son,  Mr.  Fairley,  &  any  other  friends  to  whom  my 
remembrance  may  be  gratifying.  Mr.  Ogilvie  “commenced”  operations 
on  Tuesday  last. 

6.  Both  The  Analectic  and  Port  Folio  acknowledce  that  the  Letter  of 
Advice  tint  appeared  In  Conatable'e  Bdlnbursh  Bfacailne. 
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You  will  of  course  give  me  timely  notice  of  your  removal  to  Dublin, 
to  With  much  regard, 

Joseph  Bevan  truly  yours, 

Edinburgh  W.  Godwin, 

[Godwin  to  Bevan] ^ 

Skinner  St;  April  27,  1818* 

My  dear  Sir,  I  recieved  [ric]  your  letter  of  the  12th,  more  than  a 
week  ago,  &  should  have  answered  it  sooner,  but  that  I  waited  for 
an  incident,  that  I  thought  would  have  occurred  before  this  time,  & 
which  would  naturally  have  formed  one  of  my  topics  when  I  took 
up  the  pen.  It  was  this.  Dr.  Jackson  from  the  United  States  called 
at  my  house  on  the  1 5th.  I  was  not  at  home,  &  he  left  only  his  name- 
no  address  by  means  of  which  I  might  communicate  with  him.  I 
thought  therefore,  that  he  would  scarcely  fail  to  repeat  his  visit; 
but  that  has  not  been  the  case.  This  is  a  disappointment  to  me. 

I  will  notice  the  different  topics  of  your  letter  (with  some  omis¬ 
sions)  as  they  occur.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  a  jealous  &  peevish  temper 
that  “makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on.”  1  solemnly  assure  you  that  1  in¬ 
tended  no  delicate  or  implied  reproach  to  you,  when  I  said  that 
“indolence  or  indifference  only  in  a  general  reader  could  make  it 
necessary  that  I  should  introduce  into  my  Letter  of  Advice  such  topics 
as  it  would  be  notorious  to  a  general  reader.  I  had  amply  treated  on 
in  my  writings  already  before  the  public.”  1  was  only  ingenuously 
giving  the  reason  that  influenced  my  mind  at  the  time  I  penned  my 
advice.  When  I  mean  to  find  fault  with  you,  it  shall  be  in  unambiguous 
terms. 

You  say  that  “since  the  arrival  of  my  paper  you  have  been 
sedulously  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  old  English  authors  &  of  the 
classics,  i  am  not  sure  that  this  is  right  as  to  the  first.  I  had  some 
doubts  on  this  point  when  I  penned  my  advice;  that  is,  I  doubted 
whether  it  was  right  for  readers  in  general,  though  I  was  sure  that 
what  I  put  down  was  seasonable  for  you.  For  I  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider  in  writing  though  I  did  not  name  the  consideration,  that  part 
of  your  object  was  to  collect  books  &  that  you  could  not  suddenly 
add  old  &  scarce  books  to  your  collection,  when  you  were  once  fixed 
in  Georgia.  I  cannot  better  express  the  grounds  of  my  doubt  above 
conveyed,  than  by  a  quotation  from  Ben.  Johnson’s  Discoveries.  He 
says,  “Therefore  you  ought  to  be  instructed  betimes  &  in  the  best 
things;  for  we  hold  those  longest  we  take  soonest.  And  as  it  is  fit 

7.  Letter  No.  Ill  in  Analectic,  238-39. 

8.  Godwin’s  Journal  indicates  that  be  wrote  to  Bevan  on  Monday.  April 
29,  1818.  He  does  not  Indicate  that  he  wrote  on  the  27th. 
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to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  first,  so  let  them  be  of  the  openest 
&  clearest;  as  Livy  before  Sallust,  Sidney  before  Donne,  And  beware 
of  letting  them  taste  Gower  &  Chaucer  at  first;  lest  falling  too  much 
in  love  with  antiquity  &  not  apprehending  the  weight,  they  grow 
rough  &  barren  in  language  only.  Now  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
caution  of  Ben.  Johnson,  he  &  his  conten^raries  are  now  somewhat 
obsolete  to  us  as  Chaucer  was  to  him.  The  best  model  perhaps  for 
a  modem  English  style  would  be  a  due  mixture  &  medium  of  Burke 
&  Hume,  addmg  when  you  have  gained  this  substratum  as  much  wealth 
from  the  older  writers  as  may  be  consistent  with  this  platform  & 
system  in  building. 

Again,  as  to  what  you  say  of  the  classics,  I  have  some  doubts  about 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  your  pen  in  making  translations.  I  know 
it  is  good  in  part,  for  this  is  the  surest  way  of  discovering  whether 
we  pierfectly  understand  our  author.  But  I  know  also,  that  we  ought 
frequently  while  we  read  books  in  another  tongue  to  forget  for 
the  time  that  there  is  any  other  language  than  that  we  are  reading. 
It  is  thus  that  we  shall  come  to  relish  their  idiom;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  continually  seeking  for  equivalent  phrases  in  English, 
we  shall  go  on  much  as  children  do  in  beginning  to  talk  or  write 
.French,  whose  phrases  &  constructions  are  English,  &  the  words  only 
.borrowed  from  our  neighbor  tongue. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  disapprove  the  very  limited  list  of  classics 
you  set  down.  Latin  &  Greek  are  not  to  be  laid  aside  as  we  lay 
aside  our  old  clothes.  My  own  method  through  the  greater  part  of 
my  life  has  been  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  of  every  day  to  the 
classics,  &  by  this  means  I  found  the  bookshelves  of  my  brains  con¬ 
tinually  enlarging,  till  at  last  the  classics  made  an  appearance  not 
altogether  despicable.  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  shut  out  the  poets. 

You  say,  “Is  there  a  condition  of  life  more  replete  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  than  that  of  a  young  man  with  moderately  inaependent  circum¬ 
stances,  &c,  &c?”  I  say  in  reply,  “Is  there  a  condition  of  life  more 
full  of  the  noblest  promise  of  honor  &  usefulness  &  therefore  more 
replete  with  enjoyment,  than  that  of  a  young  man,  with  cenain 
qualities  of  the  head  &  heart,  'who  no  revenue  has,  but  his  good  spirits, 
&  his  inborn  energies,  to  feed  &  clothe  him?  I  have  tried  the  one;  you 
are  about  to  try  the  other.  Both  have  their  disadvantages  &  their 
temptations.  But  yours,  I  am  afraid  is  the  most  dangerous.  Man  is  a 
creature  of  so  frail  &  feeble  a  texture  that  we  want  all  appliance  & 
means  to  boot,  &  even  in  some  degree  the  stimulus  of  stem  necessity, 
in  addition  to  our  original  good  dispositions,  to  make  us  do  our  duty 
fully,  &  not  sometimes  be  found  like  a  faithless  centinel  sleeping  upon 
our  post.  See  what  you  can  do  to  counteract  this  evil!  May  your 
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slumbers  be  short,  conducing  only  to  the  infusion  of  new  vigor  &  not 
partaking  of  the  lethargy,  in  which  our  powers,  our  honor,  &  our¬ 
selves  are  momentarily  in  danger  of  being  lost  without  remedy! 

You  will  think  it  strange  in  me,  if  I  mention  a  new  book,  &  by  an 
Aikin.  The  book  is  Miss  Aikin’s  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  a  book  of  no  great  strength,  &  of  still  less  depth.  But  it  contains 
a  vast  deal  of  interesting  &  some  curious  information,  that  is  brought 
together  in  no  other  book. 

There  is  a  point  upon  which  1  am  somewhat  inclined  to  advise  you, 
that  I  must  speak  of  with  more  diffidence  of  myself,  than  any  other. 
You  mean,  you  say,  to  remain  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  till  you  are 
of  age— nearly  (if  1  remember  right)  a  year  &  a  half.  Ought  not  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  peri^  to  be  spent  in  London?  Would 
you  not  reap  more  substantial  improvement  here  than  any  where 
else? 

Mrs.  Godwin  has  just  read  my  letter  &  desires  the  kindest  remem¬ 
brances. 

to  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Joseph  Bevan,  William  Godwin 

Aston’s  Quay, 

Dublin 

[Bevan  to  Godwin] 

Dublin,  No.  9  Aston’s  ^ay.  8th  June,  1818 
My  dear  Sir,  I  was  not  sure  at  the  time  1  recieved  [sic]  your  last 
letter  whether  I  could  with  propriety  act  up  to  your  advice,  though 
I  was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  on  it.  ^me  circumstances  inter¬ 
vened  since  my  return  to  this  place  which  I  was  afraid  would  have 
rendered  my  presence  until  February  necessary  to  the  disposal  of 
my  little  property  in  this  country.  My  law  agent  however  is  of 
opinion  that  he  will  be  able  to  adjust  every  thing  shortly,  &  in  that 
event  I  shall  return  to  London  at  the  farthest  by  the  middle  of 
October.®  I  will  spend  the  summer  in  visiting  those  places  of  interest 
in  Ireland  which  I  have  not  seen  already. 

There  are  other  countries  it  is  true  more  fashionably  inviting  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  than  this,  but  with  regard  to  myself  there  is 
some  secret  spell  which  draws  me  towards  it  &  creates  a  desire  to 
know  every  thing  about  a  spot  concerning  which  all  the  world 
have  agreed  to  talk  so  little.  I  do  not  think  it  can  arise  altogether 
frois.  any  predilection  1  entertain  towards  the  “Lands  of  my  fore- 

9.  Godwin  noted  In  his  Journal  that  Bevan  supped  with  him  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  September  30,  1818. 
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fathers.”  I  am  too  much  of  a  milesian  to  value  ancestors  who  lived 
five  or  six  hundred  years  ago.  Had  I  any  excessive  feeling  this  way 
I  would  act  up  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  [all  our]  feudal  principles 
&  venerate  no  spot  trodden  by  men  later  than  the  period  of  our  pure 
&  unadulterated  Celtic  ancestry,  “When  every  man  knew  his  mother 
&  no  man  knew  his  father.”  This  is  the  way  in  which  every  one  who 
prides  himself  on  a  long  line  of  progenitors  ought  to  act.  But  your 
nobility  arc  certainly  a  bastard  set:  They  never  think  of  this.  Not 
one  or  them  after  getting  a  title  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  trace  his 
pedigree  beyond  the  time  of  Hengist  &  Horsa,  to  which  after  all  he 
has  just  as  much  right  as  if  Cato  the  bird  seller  in  Holbom  were 
claim  [ric]  descent  from  Cato  of  Attica,  or  my  lord  Castlereagh  from 
Charles  the  Second. 

Perhaps  the  true  secret  of  my  partiality  for  this  country  above 
any  other  in  Europe,  consists  mostly  in  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  told  that  I  was  bom  here.  Were  it  not  however  for  the  very 
great  respect  I  bear  my  informants,  I  should  be  inclinded  to  doubt 
this  as  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  matter  or  of  ever  having  seen 
the  country  until  within  these  two  years  past.  Besides,  neither  my 
complexion,  accent,  manners,  habits,  modes  or  tones  of  feeling  are 
the  same  with  those  of  the  pieople  here.  Learned  men  too  in  order 
to  elucidate  the  matter  tell  me  that  the  circumstances  of  having  been 
bom  in  this  Country  makes  me  a  British  subject,  whilst  the  ^ct  of 
my  father’s  naturalization  in  the  United  States  before  that  period 
renders  me  an  American  citizen;  “as  if  it  were  possible  to  serve  both 
God  &  Mammon.”  These  are  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
any  positive  institution  on  the  subject.  Man’s  constitution  is  neither 
hot  nor  cold:  he  was  made  for  the  universe.  A  person  in  my  situation 
could  not  without  offering  the  greatest  violence  to  nature  be  tied 
by  any  law  on  the  subject:  Let  it  make  me  what  it  will,  in  reason  & 
in  tmth  I  must  still  be  an  American. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  between  my  attention  to  Botany,  my  own 
concerns,  &  the  affairs  of  a  sick  cousin,  I  have  been  able  to  read  but 
little.  Indeed  I  have  little  hopes  of  doing  much  in  that  way  until  I 
go  to  London. 

1  feel  some  solicitude  on  Mr.  Ogilvie’s  account.  I  find  latterly  no 
mention  made  of  him  by  advertisement  or  otherwise  in  the  papers,  & 
I  fear  very  much  that  if  he  has  not  at  least  in  part  been  successful 
that  the  disappointment  will  pray  upon  his  spirits.  Should  there  how¬ 
ever  be  one  plank  to  lay  hold  of,  his  temper  is  so  very  sanguine  as 
to  induce  him  to  persevere  much  longer  than  is  usual  with  those 
who  have  so  great  an  alternation  of  feeling. 
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I  am  very  grateful  for  the  attention  Dr.  Jackson  has  recieved 
from  Mrs.  Godwin  &  yourself.  Present  my  warmest  regards  to  her 
&  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

very  sincerely  Your  Friend, 

JVBevan 

[Godwin  to  Bevan]*® 

Skinner  Street;  June  29,  1818. 

My  dear  Sir,  You  will  be  a  little  mortified  at  my  telling  you  (which 
in  frankness  &  after  what  has  passed  between  us  1  think  I  ought  to  do) 
that  I  do  not  quite  like  your  last  letter.  It  has  too  much  egotism  in  it. 
Of  egotism  these  are  various  sorts.  The  egotisms  of  saying  what  I  will 
do,  what  glorious  things  I  contemplate  &  what  earnest  preparations 
I  am  making  to  accomplish  them  is  an  egotism  1  both  sympathise  with 
&  respect.  The  egotism  of  a  man  who  talks  of  his  past  life,  but  who 
while  he  considers  himself  with  complacency,  is  in  the  same  breath 
paying  homage  at  the  shrine  of  virtue  &  benevolence,  I  also  regard 
with  some  indulgence  &  reprobation.  But  the  egotism  of  this  letter 
is  like  what  some  philosophers  have  called  egomism,  as  if  there  was 
nobody  but  yourself  in  the  world,  or  at  least  nobody  of  the  same 
species  as  yourself. 

I  have  no  brother;  I  am  like  no  brother: 

And  this  word.  Love,  be  resident  in  men 

Like  one  another!  1  am  myself  alone. 

Nothing  appears  to  me  so  idle,  as  this  pride  in  ancestry  that  pre¬ 
ceded  Hengist  &  Horsa,  &  that  in  all  probability  ran  naked  in  the 
woods.  In  short  your  letter  convinces  me  that  Joseph  Bevan  is  a 
weaker  man  than  I  took  him  for,  &,  if  it  had  been  written  as  a 
penitence^  instead  of  in  a  spirit  of  self-complacency,  I  should  have 
regarded  it  as  a  laudable  humiliation. 

One  defect  in  it,  is  that  (unless  when  you  have  got  a  new  subject, 
worthy  to  fill  a  sheet  of  paper  by  itself)  it  is  always  a  good  method, 
to  look  back  to  the  letter  you  are  answering,  &  so  to  make  what 
you  are  writing  answer  to  the  name  Correspondence;  &  this  you  have 
wholly  neglected,  without  putting  a  better  subject  in  the  room  of 
that  of  wihch  we  were  treating. 

1  congratulate  you  upon  your  good  fortune,  in  being  in  the  British 
Islands  at  the  time  of  a  general  election.  This  is  an  instructive,  &  in 
some  respects  an  animating  spectacle.  Perhaps  I  have  not  fully  con- 

10.  Letter  No.  IV  In  Analectic.  230-40. 
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sidered  all  the  advantages  Sr  disadvantages  of  the  two  modes:  but  I 
dislike  the  French  scheme  of  the  people  electing  an  elective  body,  & 
then  those  electors  electing  the  legislature  &  that  other  scheme  of  some 
of  our  reformers  that  the  members  for  a  county  be  elected  by  a  ballot 
to  take  place  in  every  little  district  &  market  town  on  the  same  day. 
1  am  pleased  with  the  open  avowal  our  electors  make  of  their  senti¬ 
me- its.  I  am  pleased  with  the  sympathy  excited  in  their  breasts  by  their 
p  neral  congregating  to  the  place  of  election,  thus  reviving  (though 
ilas!  but  once  in  seven  years)  the  practical  &  healthful  feeling,  that 
they  are  freemen,  I  am  pleased  with  the  scene  of  an  election  protracted 
for  four  or  five  days,  &  thus  nourishing  the  love  of  what  is  right, 
by  some  degree  of  uncertainty,  &  suspense  respecting  the  event.  I  am 
an  enemy  to  mobs;  but  this  sort  of  mob,  or  confidence  of  mankind, 
expressly  directed  by  the  law,  &  terminating  in  a  sjjecific  act,  seems 
to  me  to  be  deprived  of  the  sting,  the  terror,  &  the  hot-blooded, 
savage,  &  dangerous  feeling,  attendant  on  bodies  of  men  collected 
together  at  their  own  pleasure,  &  chusing  for  themselves  the  sort 
of  exertion  to  which  their  power  shall  be  directed. 

Of  Mr.  Ogilvie  I  have  little  to  inform  you.  He  has  failed  totally  in 
his  exhibitions,  &  has  not  even  “one  plank  to  lay  hold  of.”  He  has 
dropped  his  visits  to  me,  I  believe  because  I  saw  pretty  clearly  in 
what  his  endeavours  would  terminate.  He  has  retired  for  the  present 
to  some  village  near  London,  &  has  resolved,  I  am  told,  to  act  the 
philosopher. 

I  rely  upon  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  October,  &  in  the 
mean  time 

to  Your  very  sincere  friend 

Joseph  Bevan  William  Godwin 

Dublin 


[Godwin  to  Bevan 

Skinner  Street; 

July  24,  1818. 

My  dear  Sir,  The  modesty  with  which  you  receive  my  reproof 
would  make  me  almost  sorry  it  was  given.  Yet  I  think  the  letter  that 
excited  it,  afforded  me  sufricient  occasion;  &  the  plain  utterance  of 
our  sentiments  respecting  each  other  is  essential  to  the  best  kind  of 
human  intercourse. 

You  ask  me  my  sentiments  respecting  the  writers  generally  called 
the  English  Classics.  Let  us  see  who  they  are?  I  suspect  that  at  the 
head  of  them  are  Pope,  Swift,  &  Addison.  These  were  all  admirable 


11.  Letter  No.  V  In  Analectic,  240-41. 
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writers  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

They  are  however  worth  studying  &  are  even  in  some  respects  en¬ 
titled  to  a  propriety  as  being  to  a  great  degree  standards  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  now  in  use.  It  is  perlups  impossible  to  excel  Pope  in  his  kind, 
that  is,  as  a  man  delivering  in  meter  the  dictates  of  good  sense  &  a 
certain  obvious  species  of  observation  on  life  &  manners,  seasoned  & 
rendered  acute  by  all  the  poiganev  of  an  elegant  sort  of  wit  &  sarcasm.  I 

Addison  wants  strength;  but  his  deficiency  in  that  respect  is  com¬ 
pensated  in  a  great  degree  by  his  delicacy  &  refinement.  His  humor 
wherever  displayed,  8c  most  of  all  in  his  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  is  inimitable.  The  third  of  these  men.  Swift,  is  vastly  the 
greatest.  The  depth  of  his  observation,  a  quality  very  scarce  in  that 
age,  is  astonishing,  8c  is  most  of  all  displayed  in  his  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

There  is  not  a  page  of  that  book  that  you  may  not  read  six  times 
before  you  see  all  that  is  in  it.  And  this  is  rendered  more  surprising 
by  the  unaffected  simplicity  8c  plainness,  with  which  he  delivers  him¬ 
self  there,  8c  in  all  his  writings.  Congreve,  the  contemporar\'  of  Pope, 

Swift,  8c  Addison,  is  also  worth  your  attention.  Dr.  Conyers  Middle- 
ton,  though  something  later,  is  fully  entitled  to  class  with  these  whom 
he  exceedingly  surpasses  in  copiousness  8c  energy.  These  are  the 
genuine  standards  of  English  style. 

You  may  study  the  writers  since  that  age,  as  you  may  study  the 
writers  before,  as  enlarging  the  stores  of  our  tongue,  but  they  are 
to  be  viewed  with  a  certain  caution.  They  are  not  our  standards. 

Hume  is  in  a  high  degree  subtle  8c  elegant.  Burke  is  a  profound  de- 
claimer;  but  his  declamation  is  over  ornamental  8c  over-done.  Johnson 
is  the  worst  of  the  trio.  We  may  read  him  however  sometimes  for 
admiration:  still  oftener  as  a  melancholy  example  of  something— not 
to  be  imitated. 

Rousseau  is  very  nearly  the  best  w’riter  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  writer  from  w'hose  w'orks  we  may  derive  greatest 
degree  of  profit. 

Montesquieu  was  a  man  of  great  talents.  His  best  work  is  his 
Persian  Letters,  written  in  his  youth.  His  Spirit  of  Law^  is  overrun 
with  affectation.  Every  sentence  is  an  epigram.  And  of  him  we  may 
say  more  truly  what  Johnson  says  of  Shakespeare’s  punning;  “An 
epigram  is  the  Geopatra  for  which  he  loses  the  world  8c  is  content 
to  lose  it. 

I  have  answered  your  letter.  I  am  at  this  moment  incessantly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  my  Answer  to  Malthus  on  Population,^*  which  I  believe 
I  mentioned  to  you  before  you  left  London. 

12.  Qodwln  notes  in  his  Journal  that  he  wrote  the  first  page  of  his  Of 
Population  on  June  30,  1818. 
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I  think  I  ought  to  have  named  Bolingbroke  &  Shaftesbury  with 
the  authors  of  the  age  of  Addison,  though  greatly  inferior  as  standards 
to  those  already  mentioned.  Bolingbroke  is  muily,  but  the  garden 
of  his  language  has  never  felt  the  pruning-hook:  the  branches  of  his 
eloquence  choak  each  other  like  the  branches  of  a  forest.  Shaftesbury 
is  a  most  elegant  &  amiable  thinker,  but  with  perpetual  affectation. 
He  dances  so  much,  that  he  is  not  able  to  walk. 

to  Most  sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Bevan  William  Godwin 

Limerick,  Ireland. 


[Godwin  to  Bevan]** 

Skinner  Street; 

September  ii,  i8i8 

My  dear  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  lener,  &  for  your  extract  from 
your  father’s.  1  have  worked  hard  to  deserve  well  of  mankind;  & 
it  cannot  but  be  gratifying,  when  these  presumptions  are  offered  us 
from  a  remote  part  of  the  world,  that  “our  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain.” 

I  have  looked  three  times  through  the  Letter  of  Advice,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  discover  where  I  have  said,  “Read  the  great  English  Poets; 
but  do  not  neglect  any  of  the  rest.”  But,  as  Shylock  says,  “I  cannot 
find  it,  it  is  not  in  the  bond.”  If  your  quotation  had  stood,  “Do  not 
neglect  the  rest,”  I  should  have  said,  “1  did  not  write  it,  but  it  is  my 
sentiment.”  But,  “do  not  neglect  any  of  the  rest,”  is  certainly  too 
much  for  me. 

With  respect  to  your  choice  of  them,  if  your  [ric]  guided  by 
common  fame,  you  will  not  materially  err;  it  will  be  good  that  you 
should  somewhat  use  your  own  independent  judgement  [ric]  in 
saying,  “This  has  been  praised  too  much,  &  this  not  enough.”  You 
will  have  much  aid  in  your  decision  if  you  make  Shakespeare,  & 
Milton,  &  Chaucer,  &  Spenser,  your  standards.  The  old  ijoets  I  should 
recommend  for  their  language,  their  depth  of  thinking,  &  their 
strength  of  phrase.  I  have  given  you  a  tolerable  list  of  dramatic  poets; 
&  if  you  grow  fond  of  them,  you  will  feel  prompted  to  read  their 
jKietical  compositions,  not  in  the  dramatic  form,  &  those  of  the  men 
they  tell  you  they  loved.  You  will  hardly  miss  Dryden  &  Pope,  or  even 
the  melancholy  Cowley.  Remember  what  I  have  said,  that  “I  have 
already  found  one  writer  in  his  occasional  remembrances  &  refer¬ 
ences  leading  to  another,”  &  trust  yourself  to  that.  The  living  poets 
I  would  wish  to  have  some  of  your  attention;  but  “I  would  have  a 

IS.  Letter  No.  VI  In  Analeetic,  241-42. 
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young  person  to  be  very  moderate  in  his  attention  to  new  books.” 
This  is  the  vice  of  your  country. 

You  ask  me  for  “a  summary  view  of  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  ages  of  Elizabettv  Anne,  &  George  the  Third,  both 
for  poetry  &  prose.”  That  is  a  large  question  &  I  beg  to  postpone  it. 

I  have  furnished  some  hints  toward  an  answer  in  former  letters. 

I  recommended  the  other  day  to  a  young  author  whose  talents  I 
respect,  to  undertake  a  book  to  be  called  The  Lives  of  the  Comon- 
w^th  Men.  My  list  extended  to  ten  names:  Milton,  Algernon 
Sydney,  Martin,  Vane,  President  Bradshaw,  President  Scot,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  office  Ludlow,  Henry  Nevil,  Henry  Ireton,  Robert  Blake. 
This  would  be  a  choice  book  for  an  American  to  read,  though  no 
American  could  write  it  as  it  ought  to  be  written.  England,  in  all 
her  annals  has  produced  no  men,  as  public  characters  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  these— not  even  an  eleventh  to  be  added  to  these  ten. 
They  were  all  to  their  last  breath,  devoted  to  the  principles  of  re¬ 
publicanism  &  looked  upon  monarchy  with  that  generous  horror  & 
contempt,  with  which,  abstractedly  [ric]  considered,  every  enlight¬ 
ened  &  impardal  man  must  regard  it.  Now  every  reader,  that  almost 
at  all  deserves  the  name,  ought  in  some  degree  to  play  the  part  of 
an  author,  &  collate  the  materials  of  a  subject,  nearly  as  if  he  were 
going  to  treat  of  it  in  a  book.  The  materials  of  the  Commonwealth 
history  of  England,  lie  principally  in  a  few  authors— Clarendon,  Lud¬ 
low,  Whitlock,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Qement  Walker,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Trials  of  the  Regicides  8c  Noble.  To  be  sure,  he  who  would  have 
his  collection  complete,  should  add  to  these,  Rushworth’s  8c  Thurloe’s 
collection  of  State  papers  8c  as  many  of  Milton’s  8c  the  other  notable 
pamphlets  of  the  time  as  he  can  meet  with.  The  whole  would  not 
amount  to  fifty  volumes. 

I  should  have  answered  your  letter  dated  Aug.  20,  sooner,  but 
for  other  occupations  8c  still  more  for  ill  health.  Mrs.  Godwin  is 
at  a  watering  place,  called  Southend,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

to  Very  truly  8c  sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Bevan  William  Godwin 

Limerick,  Ireland 

I  believe  I  ought  to  add,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  that  you  might  ap¬ 
prehend  my  idea,  that  I  confined  the  scheme  of  the  book  to  one 
volume.  Of  my  heroes,  Scot  was  hanged,  Bradshaw  8c  Ireton  were 
gibbeted  after  death,  Algernon  Sydney  8c  Vane  beheaded,  Martin 
was  a  prisoner  twenty  years,  8c  Ludlow  an  exile  thirty  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  [nV:]  died. 
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[Be van  to  Godwin] 

Camp  Jack;  near^* 

Savannah,  Georgia:  June  2,  1820 

My  dear  Sir,  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  introducing  to  your 
friendly  notice,  my  school-fellow  &  college  companion.  Dr.  Screven; 

&  of  offering  to  yourself  &  Mre.  Godwin  renewed  assurances  of  my 
gratitude,  affection  &  regard.  He  is  so  well  acuainted  with  all  the 
circumstances,  external  &  internal  which  affect  mv  happiness,  that 
I  leave  to  him  a  description  of  what  I  would  not  willingly  commit  to 
]>aper.  All  that  1  will  say  is,  that  my  mind  within  these  few  weeks 
is  not  so  sickly  as  it  was,  &  that  1  owe  the  happiest  moments  that 
I  now  enjoy  to  the  confidence  which  your  notice  &  consideration  of 
me,  excited. 

I  remain  &c., 

JV  Bevan 

[Bevan  to  Godwin] 

Savannah;  Geo:  July  4,  1825 

My  dear  Sir,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  conducted  myself  toward  you,  since  my  return  from  Europe: 
and  in  truth,  the  only  cause  to  be  assigned  for  it,  is,  the  extremely 
morbid  sensibility  w  hich  has  continued  to  control  the  w  hole  moral  man 
within  me,  from  that  time  until  the  present. 

Upon  my  return  home,  I  attempted  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  my 
father’s  estate,  which  were  very  much  embarrassed.  You  may  recollect 
that  I  mentioned  to  you  that  he  owned  a  large  tract  of  Pine  [?]  land, 
&  that  he  had  Steam— saw  &  water-mills  on  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  Itmtber  &  of  grinding  Grain.  About  the  time  of  his  death 
these  had  gotten  out  of  repair,  &  had  occasioned  a  vast  expense.  I 
toiled  indefatigably;  yet,  just  as  the  Establishment  was  beginning  to 
work  a  profit,  or  rather  to  disburden  itself  of  its  debt,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  passed  a  law  interdicting  all  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies. 
Immediately,  lumber  which  had  been  selling  at  $25  (by  the  1000 
feet  of  superficial  measurement)  fell  in  the  market  as  low  as  $7;  & 
even  at  this  price,  sales  could  not  be  effected,  unless  upon  a  credit. 
Added  to  this,  I  placed  too  much  confidence  in  an  unworthy  man, 
whom  my  Father  had  appointed  his  executor;  in  consequence  of 
wdiich,  I  became  in  some  degree  entangled  in  the  concern.  But,  be- 

14.  Godwin  notes  in  the  Journal  for  Wednesday,  December  30,  1818: 
“Bevan  takes  leave.”  This  particular  letter  is  the  second  of  three  pre¬ 
served  from  Bevan  to  Godwin,  though  there  must  have  been  others.  Godwin 
wrote  to  Bevan  on  January  24,  April  15,  and  May  26,  1819. 
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lieving  it  best  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  “the  first  loss  is  the  least;^' 

&  disgusted  with  the  secluded  dependant  kind  of  life  that  I  led,  half 
gentleman  &  whole  overseer  [?];  I  determined  to  relinquish  the  'whole 
of  the  property  to  him,  as  he  claimed  &  assumed  to  be  the  principal 
creditor.  He  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
negroes  died  from  the  effects  of  the  climate;  and  this  circumstance 
af^cted  my  feelings  more  than  any  other  could  have  done;  I  was  an 
unwilling  agent;  but  yet,  there  was  a  small  still  voice  that  seemed 
to  say  that  as  I  had  no  other  ties  to  bind  me,  I  should  have  adhered 
to  my  slaves  until  tom  asunder  by  the  force  of  circumstances;  or  at 
least,  that  I  should  have  been  some  thing  else  than  the  poor  quiescent 
creature  that  I  was. 

After  leaving  Camp  Jack,  I  put  into  execution  the  plan  which  I 
formerly  recommended  to  Mr.  Godwin’s  son,  the  conduct  of  a  news¬ 
paper  establishment;  determining  like  Sterne’s  Marquis,  to  hang  my 
sword  up>on  the  wall  for  the  while,  &  after  the  renewing  of  my 
fortune  to  take  it  down  again.  To  be  candid  however,  I  soon  became 
tired  of  this  romantic  notion;  &  after  pursuing  the  plan  for  nine 
months,  I  determined  to  relinquish  it.  This,  many  attributed  to  a  way¬ 
wardness  of  mind,  little  to  be  distinguished  from  carprice;  but  in 
truth,  1  had  reasons  inducing  me  which  savor  to  my  mind  more  of 
real  character  than  any  that  is  portrayed  in  any  one  other  action  of 
my  life;  &  really  I  regard  it  with  a  feeling  of  the  purest  kind  of  pride 
on  that  account:  however,  you  recollect,  that  Lord  Bacon  says. 
Self-love  is  the  greatest  flatterer  of  a  man’s  own  frailties  that  he  can 
have.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  I  might  have  made  a  fortune  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years;  but  then,  1  should  have  been  obliged  to  vege¬ 
tate  instead  of  living,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  1  found  myself  transplanted;  added  to  which,  my 
health  had  become  shattered  by  a  fever  induced  by  the  drudgery  of 
my  vocation  in  a  bad  climate:  It  is  also  true,  that  I  might  have  ob¬ 
tained  some  political  influence  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Press,  in  the  reading  generation,  &  in  a  county  too  where  the  road 
to  Office  lies  altogether  through  the  Popular  avenue;  but  then  again, 
I  found  myself  obliged  to  mix  almost  indiscriminately  with  the  tag  & 
rag,  learned  &  unlearned,  the  vicious  {>art  of  the  community  as  well 
as  the  virtuous,  that  my  worst  feelings  were  ministered  unto,  &  my 
worst  passions  cultivated:  and,  shall  I  confess  it?  I  dreaded  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  habits,  from  such  companions,  &  such  a  course  of  life,  as 
would  have  put  me  on  a  level  with  the  Drove  [?],  who  having  drunk 
out  of  Circe’s  cup  arc  changed  in  their  nature  from  being  of  God’s 
own  image  to  become  the  mere  resemblance  of  the  Brute  &  the 
Beast. 
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After  waiting  a  few  months,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  State,  foi 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  my  health,  I  returned  to  this  place,  with 
the  view  of  undertaking  the  study  of  the  Law;  for  which  profession 
my  former  pursuits  had  better  fitted  me  than  for  any  other,  &  after 
nine  months  of  severe  application  I  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
it  in  the  State  Courts:  My  debut  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  white 
man  being  indicted  for  the  killing  of  a  negro  slave;  wherein  I  took 
part  for  Prosecution,  &  assisting  in  convicting  the  offender  of  Murder; 
the  trial  eventuating  differently  from  any  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country;  where  Justice  looking  through 
Policy,  as  through  a  cloud,  must  o^ten  shine  obscuriley  [ric]  upon 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  the  Black;  &  where,  nature  has  drawn  with 
a  kind  of  durable  ink  the  Same  line  of  demarkation  as  is  laid  down 
by  our  legislators.  A  few  weeks  since,  I  ascended  one  grade  higher,  8t 
am  now  admitted  into  the  limited  States’  Courts.  I  can  hardly  be  said 
however,  to  have  acquired  any  thing  like  practice:  and  must  wait 
patiently,  until  death  &  promotion  shall  make  room  for  me;  or  until 
expreience  shall  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists,  &  boldly  to  compete 
with  those  who  are  “at  this  present  [?]’’  my  betters. 

Since  my  release  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  but  more  especially  since  I  began  the  study  of  the  Law, 
my  mind  (which  had  for  some  time  before  been  fluctuating  between 
vain  hop>es  &  sdll  more  vain  regrets,)  has  settled  into  an  equilibrium, 
such  would  have  caused  the  admiration  of  an  ancient  Stoic.  It  is  true 
that  I  am  indebted  for  this  contentedness  of  feeling  to  the  kind  & 
generous  sympathy  evinced  by  those  among  whom  I  have  lived,  on 
all  occasions,  &  in  every  manner  that  could  be  gratifying  to  a  being 
with  the  same  sickly  sensibility  as  myself;  from  persons,  too,  upon 
whom  I  had  not  claim  from  the  connection  of  blood,  or  from  services 
rendered  by  me. 

These  are  individual  instances:  but  there  is  another  which  will  give 
a  new  tone  to  my  Spirits,  &  is  in  effect  the  cause  of  my  writing  to  you. 
For,  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  I  felt  so  entire  a  consciousness  that 
the  life  which  I  have  been  leading  for  the  last  4  or  5  years  is  so 
little  accordant  with  what  I  imagined  you  expected  from  me,  &  indeed 
with  what  even  I  had  anticipated,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  (esteem¬ 
ing  myself  rather  in  the  light  of  the  moral  than  of  the  physical  man) 
to  write  to  my  venerable  friend!  my  more  than  father!  the  high 
aspiration  of  my  youthful  longing!  The  circumstance,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  is  this:  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  have  thought  proper 
to  assign  to  me  the  duty  of  collecting,  collating  &  publishing  certain 
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documents  in  the  public  archives,  relating  to  the  History  of  the  State.'* 
Such  a  flood  of  traditionary'  &  of  individual  information  will  pour  in 
upon  me,  however,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  prefix  a  synopsis  in  the 
shape  of  Annals:  I  would  thank  you  therefore  to  take  this  matter 
into  consideration,  &  to  give  me  your  ideas,  in  relation  to  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  circumstances  induce  me  to  believe  that  there  are  chasms 
which  can  only  be  filled  up  by  information  to  be  supplied  from 
Europe.  With  this  view,  1  have  caused  application  be  made  to  your 
Government  through  our  Department  or  State,  for  all  Provincial 
papers;  to  the  represenutives  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  &  of  Anthony 
Stokes  formerly  Chief  Justice,  &  to  James  Hume  of  Carolside,  At¬ 
torney  General  previously  to  the  revolution,  for  any  private  papers 
that  they  may  have  in  their  possession.  I  recollect,  when  last  in 
London,  having  observed  several  works  referring  to  this  colony,  in 
the  bookseller’s  stalls  along  Holbom;  if  you  should  happen  to  meet 
with  any  such,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  communicate  the  fact 
to  Messrs.  BaldvAn,  Cradock,  &  Joy;  who  are  the  agent  of  Mr.  Wm  T. 
Williams,  of  the  same  occupation  in  this  place? 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  than  to  beg  of  you  to  believe  that 
I  have  all  along  thought  of  you  day  by  day,  &  night  after  night;  that 
I  will  endeavour  to  justify  the  good  opinion  that  you  once  were  kind 
enough  to  publish  to  the  world  concerning  me.  Present  me  affec¬ 
tionately  to  Mrs.  Godwin  &  to  William;  &  consider  me  now  as  ever, 
most  sincerely  &  respectfully  Your  Friend, 

Joseph  V.  Sevan. 

This  is  all  the  correspondence  between  the  two  men,  preserved 
by  Godwin.  Sevan  finished  his  Report  on  Creelt  Indian  Affairs, 
which  was  published  in  American  State  Papers:  Indian  Affairs, 
II,  784-794  (Washington,  1834).  He  accomplished  only  a  part 
of  this  task;  according  to  the  “Mortuary  Records,  Gty  Hall, 
Savannah”  (vol.  3  of  Annals  of  Georgia,  compiled  by  Mrs.  C  P. 
Wilson  [Savannah,  1933],  p.  225),  he  died  in  Savannah  on  March 
24,  1830.  The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  Co¬ 
lonial  Park: 


16.  By  a  resolution  of  the  OeorEla  House  of  Representatiyes,  approved 
on  December  18,  1824,  1400  was  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  Beran  “for  the 
purpose  of  collatlns,  arranglns  and  publishing  all  papers  relating  to  the 
original  settlement  or  political  history  of  this  state,  now  in  the  executive 
or  Secretary  of  State’s  Office.” 
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Below  this  stone  reposes  the  bones  of  JOSEPH  VALLANCE 
BEVAN,  who  was  bom  in  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  and  died 
in  Savannah,  29th  March,  1830,  aged  32  years.  His  mind  was 
enlightened  and  educated.  His  manners  were  simple  and 
unpresuming.  His  heart  was  warm  and  affectionate. 

Reader;  You  may  have  known  a  wiser  man  than  JOSEPH 
V.  BEVAN,  but  you  have  rarely  known  a  better,  and  none, 
against  whose  name  the  Recording  Angel  would  more  re¬ 
luctantly  have  written  down— Condemnation.'* 


THE  ULRICH  B.  PHILLIPS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

The  following  correspondence  explains  the  origin  of  the  Ulrich 
B.  Phillips  Fund  and  the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put. 

September  2,  1958 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society 
Savannah,  Georgia 

Several  years  ago  former  students  and  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Ulrich 
B.  Phillips  contemplated  a  memorial  volume  of  essays  to  commemorate 
his  services  to  southern  history.  The  volume  did  not  materialize,  and 
the  small  fund  that  was  assembled  toward  the  cost  of  publication  was 
therefore  unused. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  project 
(Dwight  L.  Dumond,  University  of  Michigan,  E.  Merton  Coulter, 
University  of  Georgia,  and  I)  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  that  the 
money  should  be  offered  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  we 
hope  very  much  that  the  Society  will  accept  it.  Older  members  of 
the  organization  may  recall  that  Dr.  Phillipis  had  tremendous  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Society’,  particularly  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century. 

We  believe  that  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  fund  should  be 
given  to  the  Society  in  memory  of  Dr.  Phillips’  early  contributions 
to  the  field  of  Georgia  history.  If  the  money  should  be  accepted,  it 
may  be  used  in  any  way  the  Societv  may  determine. 

16.  The  spelling  “Vallance"  for  BeTan’’8  middle  name  is  probably  in* 
correct.  The  name  Is  spelled  "Vallence”  In  his  report  on  the  Creek  Indian 
affairs  and  in  the  index  to  the  Savannah  newspapers.  It  is  also  spelled  that 
way  in  a  contemporary  hand  among  the  Godwin  papers.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  also  probably  incorrect  here. 
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Two  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Dumond  and 
I,  were  graduate  students  of  Dr.  Phillips  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Your  own  Dr.  Coulter  was,  in  a  broader  sense,  also  his  student,  and 
he  has  carried  on  in  the  scholarly  tradition  set  by  the  Georgian.  The 
fourth  member.  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Kellar  of  the  McCormick  Historical 
Collection,  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  personal  friend  and  a  com¬ 
panion  on  many  of  Dr.  Phillips’  travels  through  the  South  in  search 
of  manuscripts.  We  are  sure  that,  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  join 
with  us  enthusiastically  in  presenting  the  money  to  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Wendell  H.  Stephenson, 

Professor  of  History, 

University  of  Oregon. 

September  i6,  1958 

Dr.  Wendell  H.  Stephenson, 

Department  of  History, 

University  of  Oregon, 

Eugene,  Oregon. 

Dear  Dr.  Stephenson:— 

Dr.  Coulter  has  sent  us  your  letter  of  September  2,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Jordan  of  September  4,  together  with  the  check  for  $341.83  from  the 
Phillips  Fund. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  for  this  gracious  and  generous  gift. 

Dr.  Phillips  has  always  meant  very  much  to  us,  and  we  were  proud 
of  our  association  with  him.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  this  tangible  re¬ 
minder  of  this  association. 

1  will  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Curators  of  our  Society  that  this 
money  be  used  as  a  special  revolving  fund— so  designated— to  help 
publish  our  Collections. 

Cordially  yours, 

Walter  C.  Hartridge, 

President. 

NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOQETY 

Mr.  John  W.  Bonner,  Jr.,  320  Milledge  Heights,  Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Clara  Clifford,  1416  Fifth  Ave.,  Stafford,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Conley,  109  Lamont  St.,  San  Antonio  9,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Mark  A.  Cooper,  Sr.,  P.O.  Box  68,  Rome,  Ga. 
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Miss  Jackie  Davis,  Box  49,  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mr.  Marvin  G.  Davis,  P.O.  Box  192,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Oscar  F.  Davis,  The  Review  Company,  2 1  W.  Bay  St.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Mr.  Hubert  C.  Francis,  P.O.  Box  423,  Sandy  Springs,  Ga. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Freeman,  322  South  Harris  St.,  Sandersville,  Ga. 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Gaynor,  P.O.  Box  566,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Roy  Hatten,  1600  Wheaton  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Benedict  M.  Holden,  Jr.,  750  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  W.  Porter  Kellam,  399  Parkway  Drive,  Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Knight,  703  Dancy  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Bridgeman  Knowles,  Norman  College,  Norman  Park,  Ga. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Long,  708  North  Kenilworth,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  V.  Malecki,  2  East  63rd  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Mrs.  Albert  R.  Marks,  Jr.,  5423  Speir  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Manin,  816  Seiler  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Col.  Buhl  Moore,  Apt.  B-i,  Court  Apts.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Roebling,  Modena  Plantation,  Isle  of  Hope,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Mrs.  E.  Berrien  Sanders,  Aukland  Plantation,  Ritter,  S.  C 
Mrs.  John  Goss  Stone,  423  Sycamore  St.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Mr.  DeWitt  R.  Williams,  435  Copenhill  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  Ida  Belle  Williams,  Norman  College,  Norman  Park,  Ga. 

GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Stall,  134  E.  50th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  would  like  infor¬ 
mation  on  Samuel  Gilmore  (b.  March  22,  1748,  d.  1800)  and  wife 
Elizabeth  (Heard  ?)  (b.  Oct.  2,  1756,  d.  1830).  Children:  John  Heard 
Gilmore  m.  a  Hodges;  Elizabeth  m.  a  Pierce;  Nancy  m.  Julius  Martin; 
Samuel  and  Henry.  Elizabeth  drew  land  in  Tattnall  County  in  1827 
land  lottery  as  wife  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  The  Gilmore  family 
were  in  Wilkes  County  in  1783  and  in  Washington  County  in  1794. 

Mrs.  Garold  A.  Hyde,  care  of  Capt.  G.  A.  Hyde,  45840A,  Biox 
5905,  431st  F.I.S.,  APO  286,  N.  Y,,  N.  Y.,  wants  information  on  Adam 
Griffin,  his  birth  and  death  dates,  names  of  parents,  marriage  date, 
etc.;  also  his  wife  Jerusha  and  their  son  Adam,  bom  Mar.  ii,  1845, 
in  Walker  County,  Georgia.  It  is  believed  Adam  Griffir.,  Sr.  came 
from  N.  C. 

Miss  Lorene  M.  Alger,  9104  S.E.  Alder  St.,  Portland  16,  Oregon, 
wants  information  on  Benjamin  B.  Melton,  bom  12  August  1820,  and 
his  family.  Thought  to  have  been  early  settlers  of  Georgia  or  Alabama. 
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Lt.  Bobby  J.  Sims,  54th  F.I.S.,  Box  77,  Ellsworth  A.F.B.,  South 
Dakota,  wants  information  on  John  Dclin  Sims,  bom  12  Aug.  1863  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  died  4  May  1917  in  Bluff  Dale,  Erath  County,  Texas, 
and  on  his  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth  Carter,  bom  4  Sept.  1866  in  Conway, 
Arkansas,  and  died  24  Jan.  1936  in  Throckmorton,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Donald  W.  Philbrick,  21  Oakhurst  Roa^  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine,  would  like  to  exchange  information  on  the  following  families: 
Cawthom  (Dabney  Cawthom-Cawthon),  Hutchison,  Mills  (of  N.  C. 
and  Georgia),  Callaway,  Brett  (from  southern  Va.,  settled  on  Spirit 
Creek  by  1790). 

Mr.  Coleman  R.  Walls,  County  Auditor,  Okanogan  County,  Okana¬ 
gan,  Washington,  wants  information  on  Jerry  Walls  of  iV^eriwether 
County,  Ga.  (b.  about  1750).  He  had  5  boys  and  5  girls;  the  oldest 
son,  Henry,  b.  about  1790,  became  an  M.D.  The  family  migrated  to 
Alabama  in  the  early  i8oo’s. 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Hooks,  603  Sumter  St.,  West  Columbia,  S.  C.,  wants 
information  on  Hillary  Hooks,  bom  about  1786  in  Geomia.  His  wife, 

Eleanor .  was  bom  about  1805  in  Georgia.  Their  children 

were  Tabitha,  John,  Wamsby,  H.  B.,  Jane,  Hillary  Mathew,  Green  L., 
Tracy  T.,  and  James  N.  TTiey  lived  in  Washington  County  in  the 
1850’s  and  i86o’s.  He  would  alw  like  to  correspond  with  persons  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  following:  Isaac  Walden  (b.  about  1831  ip 
Georgia  and  killed  in  Civil  War)  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Ann  Robinson 
(b.  5  Jan.  1835  in  Georgia  and  died  in  1916).  Their  children  were 
Mary  Ann  E.  (Betsey),  Gadsey  (or  Getsa)  (Sis  ?),  Judge  F.,  William 
Isaac,  John  H.,  and  Julia  Ann.  They  lived  near  Mitchell  in  Glascock 
County  in  the  i86o’s  and  1870*$. 
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The  American  Revolution  in  Georgia,  By  Kenneth  Cole¬ 

man.  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1958.  Pp.  viii,  352.  $5.50). 

About  ten  years  ago  Kenneth  Coleman  set  for  himself  the  somewhat 
formidable  task  of  writing  a  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  Georgia  from  1763  through  1789.  Ambitiously  conceived,  his 
project  has  been  laudably  executed.  Competent  writing  and  scholar¬ 
ship  and  the  fact  that  the  book  represents  the  first  full  length  attention 
the  subject  has  received  combine  to  make  Coleman’s  study  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  Georgia  historiography  during  the  present 
century. 

Nineteenth  century  Georgia  historians  in  the  Revolutionary  field— 
McCall  (1816),  W.  B.  Stevens  (1859)  and  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr. 
(1883)— were  preoccupied  with  the  military  aspects  of  the  struggle. 
Dr.  Coleman  is  more  interested  in  the  social,  economic,  legislative, 
governmental  and  religious  phases  of  Georgia  during  the  twenty-six 
years  he  covers  than  in  battles  and  campaigns. 

As  his  point  of  beginning  the  author  has  taken  the  year  1763— 
the  year  that  saw  the  ending  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and 
intrt^uced  into  the  American  colonies  factors  and  conditions  that  led 
Georgia  irrepressibly  on  her  reluctant  journey  to  armed  revolt.  What 
has  previously  been  a  somewhat  dim-lit  corridor  of  history,  this  road 
to  revolution,  is  illumined  by  Dr.  Coleman’s  presentation  as  well  as 
by  William  W.  Abbot’s  admirable  and  recently  published  Royal 
Governors  of  Georgia,  175^-/775'.  By  including  in  his  work  the  era 
from  the  end  of  the  Revolution  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  Coleman  has  pioneered  in  another  epoch  of  Georgia’s  history. 
He  has  carved  a  road  across  the  wilderness  years  of  1782-1789  where 
there  was  but  a  pathway  before. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  writing  about  the  period  of  1775- 
1782  is  an  author’s  difficulty  in  getting  close  to  the  Whig  leaders 
in  Georgia.  They  wrote  precious  little  and  preserved  less.  Men  remain 
mere  names  rather  than  become  persons.  TTiis  difficulty  is  increased 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Coleman  who  tends  to  be  more  interested  in  events 
than  in  ])ersonalities— in  group>s  rather  than  in  individuals.  One  thirsts 
for  revealing  contemporary  glimpses  such  as  the  one  he  gives  of  that 
nonendtious  memer  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  Georgia, 
Richard  Howly— “Loud  but  not  eloquent,  therefore  rather  excels  in 
Declar'ation  than  argument,  and  of  course  is  not  closely  listened  to, 
but  when  he  entertains  the  House  with  strokes  of  wit  or  sports  of 
knowledge.” 
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The  author’s  research  has  been  extensive  and  scholarly.  He  is  the 
master  of  orthodox  and  near  orthodox  sources.  He  has  peered  into 
many  a  nook  and  cranny.  His  footnotes  are  rich  in  fresh  reference 
(at  least  as  far  as  Georgia  is  concerned),  among  them:  the  Greene, 
the  Gage,  the  Clinton  and  the  Von  Porbeck  Papers  in  the  Clement 
Library  at  Michigan;  the  Telfair  and  the  Greene  Papers  at  Duke; 
the  Cornwallis  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  Samuel 
Adams  Pa|)ers  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  general  conclusions  the  author  draws  offer  little  new  or  un¬ 
usual  in  the  way  of  thesis.  One  can  hardly  quarrel  with  such  generaliza¬ 
tions  in  his  summarization  as:  “Most  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  War  for  Independence  had  little  immediate  effect  in  Georgia.  .  .  . 
The  question  ‘Why  did  Georgia  revolt?’  is  not  easily  answered.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Georgians  considered  themselves  Americans 
and  were  interested  in  and  hurt  by  the  same  things  that  affected  the 
other  colonies.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  Georgia  almost  always  acted  after 
the  other  colonies  did  and  that  her  actions  usually  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  especially  South  Carolina,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Georgians  would  not  have  rebelled  had  they  been 
left  to  themselves. . .  .  The  military  fiascoes  in  Georgia  were  no  worse 
than  in  other  states.  Georgians  overthrew  their  colonial  government 
and  set  up  a  state  government  much  as  did  the  other  rebellious  colonies. 
The  state  government  from  its  very  begining  was  much  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  the  colonial  government  had  been.” 

The  irtue  of  Dr.  Coleman’s  study  lies  not  in  such  conclusions  but 
in  some  275  pages  of  hard  and  often  cold  fact  about  Georgia  during 
the  period  of  1763-1789.  It  is  rich  in  that. 

Alexander  A.  Lawrence 
Savannah,  Georgia 

Holding  Aloft  the  Torch:  A  History  of  the  Independent  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  By  Lowry  Axley.  (Savannah: 
Pigeonhole  Press,  1958.  Pp.  viil  247.  Illustrations,  portraits.  I5.00). 
On  sale  at  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  25  West  Oglethorpe 
Ave.,  Savannah. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  “The  Independent  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Savannah  has  had  its  difficulties  and  its  trials.  It  has  never  been 
daunted  even  by  disaster  and  misfortune.  It  has  risen  above  fires, 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  epidemics  and  internal  dissensions  to  carry 
on  its  appointed  work.” 
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The  Church  of  England  was  the  established  church  in  the  province 
of  Georgia  and  though  other  denominations  were  tolerated,  life  was 
rather  hard  for  them.  It  took  courage  for  the  forty-three  freeholders 
whose  names  are  lost  to  jxisterity  to  petition  in  June  of  1755  for  a 
grant  of  land  on  which  to  build  and  establish  a  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Savannah.  The  petition  was  received  favorably  and  a  lot  was  granted 
in  January,  1756  on  condition  that  a  church  be  erected  thereon  within 
three  years.  TTiis  first  building  was  of  brick  and  stone  and  was 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Brick  Church  or  the  Meeting  House. 
The  first  minister,  selected  for  his  spirituality  and  scholarship,  was 
the  Rev.  John  Joachim  Zubly  who  had  been  ordained  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  London  and  had  previously  served  in  Georgia 
as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Zouberbuhler,  the  Church  of 
England  minister  at  Savannah. 

The  church  prospered  and  grew,  surviving  even  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  when  Zubly,  still  the  minister,  following 
his  conscience,  embraced  the  losing  side,  that  of  the  Loyalists. 

The  first  building  was  burned  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1796  which 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  town.  Another  lot  was  granted  and  a  new 
church  was  built.  This  proved  inadequate  and  in  1816  a  third  lot  was 
purchased  for  the  church— on  the  comer  of  Bull  and  South  Broad 
streets  (now  Oglethorpe  Avenue).  The  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  was  a  bright  period  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Kollock,  one  of  the  most  renowned  preachers  in  America, 
was  the  minister;  a  glorious  sanctuary  was  dedicated  in  1819  and 
Lowell  Mason,  father  of  church  music  in  America,  was  the  organist 
and  choir  leader.  Its  reorganized  Sunday  School,  also  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lowell  Mason,  was  a  guiding  light  and  an  inspiration  here  and 
abroad,  for  many  of  its  teachers  became  missionaries  in  foreign  fields. 

The  church  building  dedicated  in  1819  and  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  America  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1889.  It  was  rebuilt  as  nearly  like  the  original  as  possible. 

The  church  continued  to  grow  and  expand  its  influence  through 
the  chap>els  it  estbablished  in  and  around  Savannah  which  later  be¬ 
came  churches,  through  its  Sunday  School  and  through  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  spread  the  Gosjjel  throughout  the  world.  It  had  many 
distinguished  ministers  in  addition  to  Zubly  and  Kollock.  Notable 
among  these  was  the  beloved  Rev.  I.  S.  K.  Axson  whose  long  ministry 
included  the  turbulent  and  tragic  years  of  Civil  War  and  Recon¬ 
struction. 

Holding  Aloft  the  Torch  is  a  scholarly  book  and  enjoyable  reading. 
Full  notes  document  the  history  and  tell  many  interesting  facts  not 
included  in  the  text.  Chapter  headings  are  apt  and  pithy  titles  for 
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the  subject  matter.  The  title  is  from  the  church  motto:  “For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  holding  aloft  the  torch  of  truth.”  Well 
chosen  illustrations  highlight  the  story  and  a  drawing  of  the  church 
spire  by  David  Reese  decorates  the  title  page  and  book  cover. 

The  work  of  writing  the  early  history  of  the  church  was  very 
difficult,  for  these  records  had  been  lost  in  the  fires  that  destroyed 
the  buildings.  The  author  gathered  his  material  from  many  sources 
such  as  newspapiers  and  other  contemporary  secular  accounts. 

None  of  the  extant  records  of  marriages  and  baptisms,  which  begin 
in  1828,  are  included  in  this  volume.  It  is  hoped  that  a  second  volume 
devoted  to  these,  to  the  interesting  and  important  Sunday  School 
records  and  to  other  records  in  the  church’s  archives  will  follow 
this  one. 

Lilla  Mills  Hawes 
Georgia  Historical  Society 

Civil  War  in  the  Makings  i8iy-i86o.  By  Avery  O.  Craven.  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  xiv,  115.  $3.00). 

In  1937  Louisiana  State  University  inaugurated  a  series  of  annual 
lectures  in  the  history  of  the  South  to  honor  the  memory  of  Walter 
Lynwood  Fleming,  a  distinguished  scholar  who  had  taught  there  from 
1907  to  1917.  The  second  series  of  these  lectures,  given  by  Avery  O. 
Craven,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  The  Repressible  Conflict.  In  that  work  Professor 
Craven  contributed  much  to  establishing  the  renown  of  the  Fleming 
lectures.  Twenty  years  later,  L.S.U.  invited  him  to  give  the  Fleming 
lectures  again  (so  far  he  is  the  only  scholar  to  be  honored  by  a  second 
such  invitation).  His  1958  lectures  have  now  appeared  under  the  title 
Civil  War  in  the  Making,  18 ly- 1860. 

In  the  first  of  them,  entitled  “The  Republican  Party  and  Slavery,” 
he  asks  whether,  in  the  secession  crisis  of  i860.  Southerners  allowed 
their  emotions  to  sweep  away  their  reason,  or  whether  slavery  and 
the  Southern  pattern  of  life  truly  were  in  danger.  The  answer  to  this 
question,  like  the  answer  to  every  difficult  question,  is  complex.  He 
feels  that  the  real  reasons  for  the  reactions  of  Southerners  in  i860 
must  be  sought,  at  least  in  part,  through  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
North,  where  the  Republican  party  was  bom  and  where  it  made  its 
appeal.  The  first  essay,  therefore,  is  an  analysis  of  the  chief  forces 
active  in  the  North  in  the  years  1815-1860.  He  concludes  that  “the 
Republican  party  as  the  professed  defender  of  Christianity,  democracy 
and  progress  was  ...  as  much  a  crusade  as  it  was  a  political  party.” 
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And  “what  this  meant  to  the  South,  unless  it  yielded  its  ways  and 
values,  was  an  existence  under  relentless  attack.” 

The  theme  of  the  second  lecture,  “The  Conservative  Southerner,” 
is  that,  although  many  extremists  in  the  South  did  fully  merit  the  name 
of  “fire-eaters,”  the  majority  of  Southerners  were  conservatives.  They 
accepted  secession,  not  because  they  desired  it,  but  “because  they 
could  not  help  themselves.”  The  tragedy  of  the  nation  was  that,  in 
the  final  crisis,  the  Southern  moderates  were  “too  confused  and 
divided”  to  keep  control  of  their  section. 

In  the  third  lecture,  “The  Democratic  Process  on  Trial,”  he  says 
that  between  1815  and  1844  most  Americans  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  tolerance  and  a  hospitality  to  differing  ideas,  but 
that  gradually  after  1 844  the  minds  of  men,  in  both  North  and  South, 
closed  so  tightly  that  they  could  no  longer  discuss  their  problems 
rationally  or  even  tolerate  any  differences.  In  the  end,  abstractions 
came  to  seem  more  important  than  facts  to  both  sides,  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  collapsed. 

In  the  last  lecture,  “The  Cold  War,”  he  says  that  the  Industrial 
Revolution  played  “a  mean  trick”  on  the  United  States.  For  it  brought 
into  existence  two  distinct  and  different  social  and  economic  systems, 
one  in  the  North,  which  was  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial, 
the  other  in  the  South,  whose  agricultural  staples  fed  the  factories 
of  the  North  and  of  Europe.  The  system  in  the  North  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  change,  and  adapted  its  institutions  and  values  to 
the  new  order.  The  system  in  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
conservative  and  loath  to  change,  and  it  preserved  its  old  institutions 
and  old  values.  The  economic  differences  between  the  two  sections 
did  not  necessarily  imply  hostility,  but  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
one  of  them  did  create  deep  antagonisms.  For  propagandists  vastly 
magnified  its  significance,  and  eventually  made  it  the  symbol  of  all 
the  differences  between  North  and  South.  In  the  generation  before 
1861,  these  propagandists  made  telling  use  of  almost  every  tactic  of 
vilification,  suspicion,  and  abuse  that  are  characteristic  of  a  “cold 
war.” 

These  lectures  are  always  thoughtful,  and  are  often  brilliant.  What 
is  almost  equally  important,  they  bear  the  marks  of  genuine  literary 
distinction. 

James  Rabun 

Emory  University 

The  Rudolph  Matas  History  of  Medicine  m  Louisiana.  Edited  by 
John  Duffy.  Volume  I.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University 
Press,  1958.  Pp.  xvii,  522.  Illustrations,  bibliography,  index.  $10.00). 
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The  first  United  States  governor  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  lost  two  wives  in  succession  from  vellow 
fever.  This  fact  suggests  the  tragic  tone  of  a  tale  well  told  and 
superbly  documented  in  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of  medicine 
in  Louisiana  written  by  Professor  John  Duffy  mainly  from  source 
material  compiled  during  a  long  lifetime  of  diligent  collection  by  the 
late  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas. 

The  volume  begins  with  a  section  on  the  French  period,  1699-1768, 
which  includes  a  discussion  of  Indian  medicine.  There  follows  a 
section  on  the  Spanish  period,  1769-1803,  during  which  French  medical 
influence  remained  dominant.  The  concluding  section  concerns  “the 
transitional  period,”  1804-1825,  from  Franco-Spanish  to  American 
medical  ascendancy.  Each  section  treats  the  theory  of  medicine  and 
its  practitioners,  the  prevailing  diseases,  official  regulations  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  public  health  legislation,  and  hospitals. 

French  Louisiana  and  British  America,  as  Duffy  makes  clear,  shared 
the  prevailing  European  theories  of  disease  and  the  methods— so  often 
futile— of  combatting  it.  The  regions  also  shared  most  of  the  same 
illnesses,  although  yellow  fever,  appearing  in  New  Orleans  in  the 
late  1 8th  century,  afflicted  Louisiana  with  a  recurring  virulence  not 
equalled  elsewhere.  French  and  British  medical  traditions,  however, 
did  have  their  differences,  and  these  were  reflected  in  the  colonies, 
as  was  the  impact  on  medical  matters  of  the  tighter  French  and  the 
looser  British  colonial  control.  In  Louisiana,  as  compared  with  British 
America,  for  example,  the  separation  between  physician  and  surgeon 
was  sharper  and  more  persistent,  military  medicine  exercised  influence, 
hospitals  were  built  earlier  and  played  a  more  dominant  role,  public 
health  education  was  more  thorough  (although  not  well  enforced), 
and  bleeding  and  purging  were  not  carried  to  such  extremes.  There 
was  conflict  between  the  two  traditions  as  they  met  following  1803: 
French  and  American  medical  societies  remained  separate  until  after 
the  Civil  War. 

Too  many  state  medical  histories  are  episodic,  heavily  biographical, 
scanty  on  interpretation,  weak  in  interrelating  medical  and  social 
factors.  Duffy’s  volume  is  one  of  a  handful  that  merit  high  praise. 

James  Harvey  Young 

Emory  University 

Rhode  Island  Politics  and  the  American  Revolution,  / 760- 1776.  By 
David  S.  Lovejoy.  (Brown  University  Studies,  Volume  XXIII.  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island:  Brown  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  256.  Map. 
$4-5o)- 
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Although  the  smallest  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  Rhode  Island 
seemed  to  have  more  than  the  normal  number  of  troublesome  problems 
in  the  imperial  interlude  between  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years  War 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  Unlike  most  of  the  colonies,  how¬ 
ever,  these  problems  were  not  so  much  with  Crown  and  Parliament 
as  between  factions  within  the  colony  vying  for  political  and  economic 
power.  David  S.  Lovejoy,  the  author  of  Rhode  Island  Politics  and  the 
American  Revolution,  i’j6o-i'j’j6,  proposes  that  the  factional  strife 
to  control  the  local  government,  especially  the  governorship  and 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  later  revolutionary  movement  were 
closely  associated.  The  fifteen  years  before  the  start  of  hostilities 
at  Concord  and  Lexington  were  dominated  by  the  bitter  personal 
feud  between  the  forces  led  by  Samuel  Ward  of  Westerly  and  the 
Greene  family,  and  Stephen  Hopkins  of  Providence  and  his  powerful 
merchant  associates  among  whom  the  Brown  family  exercised  the 
chief  leadership.  More  than  anything  else  the  struggle  was  one  for 
power  and  prestige  and  not  one  for  principles  and  ideals.  Both  men 
held  the  governorship  of  the  colony  as  well  as  other  important  offices, 
and  the  election  battles  they  waged  (the  House  of  Deputies  was 
chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony  twice  a  year)  were  bitter  and 
often  were  settled  by  the  margin  of  a  handful  of  votes. 

As  the  constitutional  problems  with  the  mother  country  came  to 
a  head  in  1775,  Samuel  Ward  took  a  more  radical  stand  than  did  his 
long  time  Rhode  Island  political  foe,  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  advised 
a  moderate  approach.  \\^en  Ward  died  suddenly  of  the  fever  in 
Philadelphia  in  March,  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in 
the  new  Congress  and  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  a  declaration 
of  independence.  If  he  had  lived  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  signed 
the  famous  document. 

The  author  has  included  a  valuable  bibliographic  essay  of  some 
fifteen  pages  in  length  which  should  prove  an  exceptionally  useful 
tool  for  other  scholars  interested  in  carrying  on  further  investigations 
in  the  Rhode  Island  archives.  This  little  book  should  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  James  B.  Hedges’  recent  study  of  the  Brown  family 
of  Providence. 

Richard  K.  Murdoch 
University  of  Georgia 

General  Sherman’s  Son.  By  Joseph  T.  Durkin,  S.  J.  (New  York: 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  1959.  1^.  xii,  276.  Illustrations.  I4.50). 

General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the 
eldest  died  in  childhood.  The  son  referred  to  here  was  Thomas  Ewing 
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Sherman,  the  second  son,  in  whom  the  General  pinned  his  greatest 
hopes  for  carrying  on  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Sherman  family. 
After  giving  every  promise  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  Tom  suddenly 
decided  to  become  a  priest  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  From  this  terrible 
shock  the  General  never  fully  recovered,  nor  did  he  find  it  possible 
to  forgive  his  son  completely. 

Tom  went  through  the  long  and  rigorous  training  required  of 
Jesuits  and  then  entered  into  a  career  outstanding  and  tragic.  He  was 
probably  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 
in  carrying  the  doctrines  of  that  church  to  Protestants.  He  was  a 
great  orator  and  logician,  whose  missionary  activities  were  hard  to 
resist.  Going  beyond  the  program  of  his  own  order,  he  considered 
Protestantism  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Being  a 
conservative,  he  held  Socialism  of  the  time  to  be  the  greatest  peril 
to  the  United  States.  In  1906  he  became  best  known  to  Georgians 
when  he  attempted  as  a  goodwill  gesture  a  march  with  Federal  cavalry 
along  the  route  which  General  Sherman  followed  in  his  famous 
“March  to  the  Sea.” 

There  was  a  hidden  trait  in  the  Shermans,  not  too  well  concealed 
in  the  General,  of  an  intensity  of  nature,  which  led  the  newspaper¬ 
men  in  1862  to  dub  the  General  as  crazy,  and  which  led  Father  Sherman 
for  the  last  quarter  century  of  his  life,  into  a  mental  breakdown. 
These  were  the  years  of  tragedy,  which  led  Father  Sherman  to  dis¬ 
own  and  reject  the  Jesuits;  but  the  Jesuits,  knowing  that  Tom  was 
not  morally  accountable  for  his  thoughts  and  actions,  continued  him 
as  one  of  them  and  helped  him  financially  to  the  end. 

Professor  Durkin  of  the  History  Department  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  has  written  an  intensely  interesting  biography  of  Father 
Sherman.  No  one  but  a  Jesuit  could  have  written  with  such  perception 
and  precision  and  with  such  charity,  and  withal  without  any  conceal¬ 
ments  on  such  a  difficult  subject.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  it  gave  its  approval  to  this  forthright  book,  as 
indicated  in  its  nihil  obstat  and  its  imprimatur. 

Up  Came  Hill.  The  Story  of  the  Light  Division  and  its  Leaders. 
By  Martin  Schenck.  (Harrisburg,  Pa.:  The  Stackpole  Company,  1958. 
Pp.  viii,  344.  Illustrations,  maps.  $5.75). 

Lee  on  his  death  bed,  as  his  mind  began  to  wander,  uttered  these 
last  words:  “Tell  A.  P.  Hill  he  must  come  up.”  Hill  had  a  habit  of 
coming  up  when  Lee  most  needed  him.  Without  Hill’s  aid  at  the 
most  crucial  moment  at  Sharpsburg,  Lee’s  army  might  have  been 
destroyed  and  an  end  put  to  the  Confederacy. 
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Hill  with  his  Light  Division  fought  throughout  the  war,  lacking 
a  week  at  the  end,  when  he  was  killed  as  the  Federals  broke  through 
the  Confederate  lines  at  Five  Forks.  He  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general.  The  dispatch  with  which  he  handled  his  troops  will  always 
recall  the  celerity  with  which  Stonewall  Jackson  moved  his  army 
around— Hill’s  troops,  indeed,  being  a  part  of  Stonewall’s  division 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  at  Chancellorsville.  And  no  one  can  get 
far  into  the  life  of  Hill  without  running  into  the  long-standing  feud 
between  him  and  Jackson.  Hill  also  had  his  troubles  with  Longstreet, 
with  whom  a  duel  was  averted  only  by  the  interposition  of  Lee. 

Hill  has  waited  a  long  time  to  receive  that  recognition  in  the 
literature  of  the  Civil  War,  which  has  come  to  him  in  this  book. 
The  author  has  written  a  sensitive  scholarly  account  of  Hill  and  of 
the  campaigns  in  which  he  and  his  subordinates  participated.  He  has 
not  confused  the  reader  with  a  mass  of  details,  but  he  has  admirably 
suceeded  in  presenting  both  Hill  and  the  military  background  sur¬ 
rounding  his  military  career  in  a  clear  readable  styde. 

The  Books  of  a  New  Nation.  United  States  Government  Publica¬ 
tions,  i’]i4-i8i4.  By  J.  H.  Powell.  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press,  1957.  Pp.  170.  Illustrations.  $4.50). 

United  States  Government  publications  is  a  great  unexplored  field, 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  historian.  This  reviewer  can  think 
of  no  more  rewarding  exercise  than  to  examine  one  by  one  the  serial 
set  of  Government  publications,  and  the  continually  growing  number 
of  volumes  in  this  set,  extensive  as  they  are,  is  only  a  small  part  of 
Government  publications. 

As  dry  as  a  discussion  of  a  bibliography  of  Government  publica¬ 
tions  must  on  first  blush  appear.  Dr.  Powell  in  these  three  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach  Fellowship  Lectures  has  made  it  unusually  interesting, 
not  only  because  Government  publications  really  are  interesting  but 
also  because  of  the  lively  style  he  has  used.  And  he  brings  out  four 
great  personalities,  not  books  but  relating  to  books:  General  A.  W. 
Greely,  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Roger  Chew  Weightman,  and  Jack  Beckley— 
but  of  these  four,  Greely  was  the  grandest.  Not  only  did  he  get 
closer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  one  else  before  his  time  (which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Government  publications)  but  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  most  usable  (found  so  by  this  reviewer  at  least)  of  all 
Government  bibliographies:  Public  Documents  of  the  First  Fourteen 
Congresses,  ijS^-iSi’j—and  what  a  pity  it  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  down! 
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Though  Dr.  Powell’s  lectures  had  to  do  primarily  with  the  subject 
of  the  printing  of  Governmental  document^  manif^tly  he  could  not 
proceed  without  saying  much  about  the  documents  themselves.  This 
book  ought  to  be  required  reading  for  all  graduate  students  majoring 
in  American  History. 

Memphis  during  the  Progressive  Era,  1900-1 9 i"i.  By  William  D. 
Miller.  (Memphis:  The  Memphis  State  University  Press;  Madison, 
Wise.,  The  American  History  Research  Clenter,  1957.  Pp.  xiv,  242. 
Frontispiece,  illustrations.  $4.50). 

How  Memphis  developed  out  of  a  city  with  the  highest  murder 
rate  in  the  nation  into  a  respectable  well-governed  one  is  well  told 
in  this  book.  And  yet  after  reading  the  book  and  being  led  to  believe 
that  progressivism  had  made  a  deep  and  lasting  change,  one  is 
confronted  with  this  disheartening  conclusion  made  after  the  author 
has  given  in  ghastly  detail  an  account  of  a  lynching:  “Memphis  was 
still  chasing  devils  in  the  easy  way  of  the  progressive  movement,  blind 
to  the  evil  in  its  own  heart.”  And  Professor  Miller  sizes  up  pro¬ 
gressivism  (that  is  the  Progressivism  of  the  LaFollette  era)  in  these 
words:  “The  movement  in  Memphis— and  this  was  true  of  progressivism 
generally— had  been  largely  a  reorganization  of  externals,  a  pragmatic 
social  patching.” 

This  book  is  excellent  social  history,  descriptive,  in  the  grass-roots 
style,  of  the  life  of  a  city  for  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  the  first 
dozen  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  One  of  the  surprises  for  those 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  this  period  of  Memphis  history 
and  who  may  think  they  know  more  than  they  do  about  Tennessee 
history  during  this  same  period,  is  the  respectability  that  surrounded 
Edward  Hull  Crump— Boss  Crump  to  the  generality  of  Americans. 
Professor  Miller  has  shown  that  Crump  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  reforms  and  progress  that  came  to  Memphis;  and  he  has  become 
so  impressed  with  Crump  that  he  is  now  writing  a  life  of  this  so-called 
Tennessee  boss. 

The  Plantation  South.  By  Katharine  M.  Jones.  (Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  1957.  Pp.  xvi,  412.  $5.00). 

Here  is  an  answer  to  the  Abolitionists’  picture  of  the  ante-bellum 
South,  by  forty-seven  different  writers  who  were  either  visitors  or 
were  Southerners  themselves.  At  any  rate  they  were  people  who  had 
a  first-hand  acquaintanceship  with  the  subject  about  which  they  were 
writing;  not  like  the  Abolitionists,  who  never  visited  the  South  and 
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who  judged  the  South  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  like  slavery  and 
therefore  ranked  all  Southerners  as  barbarous.  Miss  Jones,  who  col¬ 
lected  this  anthology,  let  the  writers  tell  their  own  story,  and  did 
not  distort  the  picture  by  a  selection  of  only  those  accounts  which 
were  favorable.  And  here  tribute  must  be  paid  to  Miss  Jones  for 
her  wide  researches  and  readings  from  which  she  extracted  those 
descriptions. 

About  half  of  these  writers  were  visitors  from  the  North  or  from 
Europe.  The  best-known  of  the  Northerners  was  that  inveterate 
traveler  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  wrote  three  outstanding  books 
on  his  Southern  travels.  A  majority  of  those  coming  from  abroad 
were  English,  among  whom  were  Harriet  Martineau,  G.  W.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  Basil  Hall,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell;  but  Frederika  Bremer, 
from  Sweden,  should  not  be  omitted. 

Miss  Jones  has  introduced  each  author  in  a  short  sketch  of  his  life 
and  significance;  and  then  the  account  follows.  This  book  should  be 
a  delight  to  anyone  interested  in  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  Old 
South. 
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